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tlun Farmer, is very probable. No more are the 
privileges of the Gospel enjoyed, to their full ex- 
tent, by every, or even by any Christian. The 
temptations which will be noticed, as springing 
from this employment, may not beset all, in the 
same degree ; — but it is believed that they are 
real and dangerous foes, against which every mem- 
be r of the profession ought to be on his guard. 
For the sake of brevity, many duties of the Chris- 
tian Farmer, have been omitted ; and none has 
been mentioned which can be neglected, without 
injury to himself, and to the community, of which 
farmers constitute so large and interesting a part 
That those for whom the work is especially de- 
signed, may read it with candor, and with profit, is 
the desire of their friend and well wisher, 
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PREFACE. 



The writer of the following pages, as some of 
his readers might, perhaps, discover without this 
confession, is not a farmer. But he is no stran- 
ger to the duties and labors of practical husband- 
ry. He is the son of a farmer, and the early 
years of his life were spent in the healthful and 
honorable employment of tilling the ground . The . , 
labors of the plough and the hoe, of planting and 
of gathering the harvest, have not faded from his 
memory. And one of the pleasures which he an- 
ticipates in composing the following pages, is the 
reviving in his mind of scenes and duties of by- 
gone days. He hopes, also, that his remarks will 
not be altogether unprofitable or uninteresting to 
the class for which they are designed. With this 
class his first associations were formed — among 
them, are many of his- friends and relatives — and 
to them he is bound both by affection and principle. 

That all the privUeges which may be described 
as belonging to the occupation of husbandry, are 
not enjoyed, to their full extent, by every Chris- 
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' CHAPTER I. 

CHRISTIAN farmer's PRIVILEGES. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that men 
must shut themselves up !o cloisters, or retire 
to the solitude of a desert, if they would culti- 
vate piety of heart. Some have thought that it 
is almost impossible to live and act in society, 
and not be impeded in the christian race. 
They have felt that the business of life is so 
absorbing, so full of temptations to dishonesty, 
and to forgetfulness of God, that they must 
either relinquish active employments, or hazard 
! the loss of heaven. If this were so, it would 
be an imputation on the wisdom of the Maker 
and Governor of the world. He has so form- 
ed men that their structure, their desires, and 
their necessities, prompt them to rush into the 
busy, bustling scenes of the social state. And 
both analogy and facts warrant the conclusion, 
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that they can be better fitting for heaven, wl 
engaged in these scenes, with a proper spL,^^, 
than while devoting their days to calm ^t:^ 
uninterrupted meditation. It is only by exera^ 
that our muscles gain strength and firmness, 
so it is only by successive acts ripening io/^ 
habits, that virtue becomes firm and vigorous. 
He can struggle against temptation, and over- 
xome in the contest, who has been accustom- 
ed to this moral warfare. While he who has 
avoided the contest, has never buckled on bis 
armor against the attacks of the world, is weak 
and defenceless ; and is safe only while he is 
unassailed. 

The lawful business of life, is admirably fit- 
ted to form those habits of watchfulness and 
Resistance of temptation which constitute an 
essential part of the christian character. The 
various pccupations and professions of men^ may 
be regarded as so many schools, in which they 
are preparing for a higher state of existence. 
Doubtless there is a difiference in the advanta- 
ges which these schools aflbrd for moral train- 
ing. Some are more, others less favorable to 
the formation of virtuous habits, and the de- 
velopment of virtuous principles. But, un- 
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less the learoer is in fiiult, all will lend an in- 
fluencey in 6tting him for the nobler employ- 
ments of the future life. 

It would be easy to point out many kinds of 
business which are apparently useless, or of 
doubtful tendency. Some other kinds might 
be mentioned which are plainly unlawful, and 
pernicious to society. But no uncertainty as 
to its lawfulness, or utility, pertains to the busi- 
ness of husbandry. The farmer need not hes- 
itate, or go forward in his work with feeble arm 
and tardy step, because conscience calls in ques- 
tion the etkcts of his labor. The gains which 
result from it need not be embittered by the 
reflection, that widows and orphans suffer to 
fill his purse. An approving conscience and 
an approving God, animate him in his labors, 
and nerve him for duty. 

Hb is the occupation of man in a state of 
iiiDOcence. God placed our first ancestor in 
the garden of Eden, to dress and to keep it. 
As his occupation most admin'isters to man's 
necessities, it first employed his powers. And 
if he fell from his innocence, he could not lay 
any part of the blame, on the nature of the 
business selected for him by his M^kfit. B>^ 
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its favorable influence od morals, it still 
the wisdom and the goodness which singi^^ 
out this occupation for man, while the moitieu^i 
tous question was pending, whether he shcM/i^ / 
forever retain the divine favor, or incur the just 
indignation of heaven. 

One of the privileges, then, of the Christian 
Farmer, is an undoubted conviction that he is 
engaged in an employment, acceptable to Chxi, 
and pro6table to men. And how great is tbii 
privilege let him tell who counts up the gains 
of the day, or the week, in bitterness of sool, 
because they are the price of known, or sus^ 
pected dishonesty. And bow great is thft 
privilege let him, too, tell, who is dissatisfied 
with successful labors, because they add noth- 
ing to the happiness of the human race. Plans 
may be skilfully devised, and promptly exe- 
cuted ; but when the employment is of perni- 
cious, or even of doubtful tendency, the mind 
will rarely be long at rest. 

Another privilege of the Christian Farmer, 
is that his employment is so favorable to men," . 
tal effort, I do not here refer to the seasons 1 
of leisure which his employment offers, nor to 
the fitness of the scenes amid which he moves, 
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to excite contemplation. These topics will 
be noticed in another place. I refer to the 
opportunity which many of the operations of 
farming afford, for deep, continuous thought. 
The farmer can often carry on his work, with- 
out any material hindrance, while engaged in 
meditation upon some interesting subject. This 
b an advantage which he enjoys above those 
whose daily business absorbs the whole force 
of their minds. It may even be questioned, 
whether the excitement of bodily exercise, does 
not so invigorate the mind, that the farmer, 
while engaged in many kinds of his business, 
can pursue a train of thought as successfully, as 
if thinking was his sole employment. 

True, only a part of the occupations of the 
farmer, affi)rd so much opportunity for thought. 
A field which is level and free from stones and 
other obstructions, may be ploughed while the 
mind is at full liberty to dwell on whatever top- 
ics of politics, or literature, or history, or even 
metaphysics, it prefers. But in oth^r occu- 
pations of husbandry, if the chief attention 
should be fixed on some intellectual subject, it 
would soon be found that both could not be 

2* 
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conveniently prosecuted at the same tiniQ 
This may, however, be regarded as the exce^ 
tion. The general rule is, that the Cbristi«if 
Farmer, without inconvenience, can \nA\i\geia 
serious reflection, in fervent ejaculations to 
heaven, in meditations upon the kingdom of 
Christ, or even in abstract speculations, while 
engaged in the peculiar business of bis profes- 
sion. Thus, without the sacrifice of health, 
which the mere student too often makes, bis 
knowledge can keep pace with the growth of 
his crops. 

It is, doubtless, in some degree owing to this 
opportunity for thought, that farmers, as a class, 
are distinguished for intelligence and sound 
sense. No other body of laboring men are so 
much characterized by habits of calm, and se- 
rious reflection. They are not easily led to 
embrace a sentiment, or adopt a plan, until they 
have revolved it in their minds, in the quiet la- 
bors of the field. Other classes of men may 
be more excitable, and more readily drawn to 
engage in schemes of business or politics.; but- 
no other, with patient investigation, arrives as 
surely at what is true and expedient. With 
no other class will sound reasoning be allowed 
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tore, weight. They want rational and con* 
ncing argument, not sprightly flashes of wit, 
r elegancies of expression. These may serve 
i amuse some who move among the varying 
id exciting scenes of a large town, hut they 
ave few charms for the husbandman. A 
sautiful thought, or a perspicuous argument, 
ill furnish matter for reflection, while he is 
lanting his com, or gathering in his harvest ; 
ut your prettinesses of style, and your delicate 
mtimentalisms, you must carry to another mark- 
et. They may suit the taste of those who 
ever rise to the level of vigorous thinking, or 
B too overwhelmed with cares and business 
master abstruse discussions. But they are 
ipid and distasteful to the sound, discrimina* 
y mind of the intelligent farmer. 
\jiother privilege of the Christian Farmer 
Dund in the healthjulness of his employ- 
t. It is fitted to bring all his muscles into 
n. None of them are left to become fee* 
y disuse, and none to become distorted or 
^portionate by excessive exertion. Some 
of manual labor require too much of one 
muscles, while they exact scarcely any- 
^om the rest. As if a tyrant should ^^^ 
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a part of his aabjects to the extent of eiif|^| 
ance^ and let the other part, go free. Th^ 
over-burdened portions of the human firann^ ji 
lengthy show, hy their increased mae, or in soaM 
other wajy the eflbctsof this excessive demaMi 
upon their exertions. The other portiooi^ 
meantime, from the want of exercise^ decaf, 
or become languid and inert. Thu cannot W 
regarded as a healthy condition of the bodjr. 

But the occupatioos of husbandry are ao fa» 
rious, that they call almost equally upon the 
physical powers, in proportion to their capaGi» 
ty • In this way, the symmetry and beakb of 
the system are aided and preserved. Its ^ 
fects on the human frame, corresponding with 
the nature given man by his Maker, show, ev- 
idently, that husbandry was designed to be the 
prime occupation of the human family. 

The operative in the iactoiy, and the me- 
chanic in his shop, are often from the very na- 
ture of their employments, obliged to breathe 
a corrupt and insalubrious atmosphere. And 
when this is not the case, it is rarely possible fcr 
them to secure those^&esh, invigoratmg braeiei 
which the iSmner inh|des, and which paint the 
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flosh of health on his cheek. Until the farm- 
er has felt the ills to which the laborer in the 
factory, the mechanic in his shop, the merchant 
in his counting room, and the student in his 
study are sujbject, he will not know the value 
of the privilege now passing in review. The 
single fact that invalids, from other employ- 
ments, are sent to the labors of husbandry, by 
their med'^cal advisers, is proof of its healthful 
tendency. 

Some other employments are so exciting in 
their own nature, or in the circumstances in 
which they must be pursued, that they are 
unfavorable, and often fatal, to the constitution. 
The physician, the advocate, the clergyman, 
are frequently brought, by their professions, in* 
to the midst of labors and of scenes, in which 
the mind is excited to a degree that is entire- 
ly, inconsistent with the preservation of health. 
And they sometimes shorten life by the draft 
which they must make upon their vital powers, 
or else fail to accomplish the benevolent wisb-^ 
es of their own hearts, and to meet the expec- 
tations, often unreasonable and extravagant, of 
their employers. 
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Not so the occupation of the O 
Farmer. If there are seasons in which ] 
more than usual anxiety for his crops, o 
than usual pressure of business, the anx 
less intense, the pressure less exhausting 
in the case of the physician, the advocate 
the clergyman. It is not a matter o 
or death to the body — of eternal life ore 
death to the soul. He may feel weighed 
by the burdens which harvest imposes ; t 
knows it will soon be over, and he expec 
long to welcome the last sheaf to his w( 
led bam. No responsibility is felt, like tl 
him who sees the sick sufferer fastening all 
of relief on his skill and attention, — or of 
on whose eloquence an accused, perha; 
innocent, fellow mortal has staked characte 
life, — or of him to whom the departing, 
nized spirit looks for help in escaping fror 
wrath to come. 

The very retirement and solitude in v 
the Christian Farmer passes so large a porti 
his time, secures him against many of thos 
citing scenes, which are rapidly wearing t 
the lives of others. It is not in the cro^ 
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Lit, where every change of commerce is seen 
the countenance of the adventurous mer- 
ant, that health resides/ If theJast foot-steps 
justice, retiring from earth, as the poets feign,. 
3re imprinted on rural scener}^ so if health 
3re to leave these regions of pollution, and as- 
nd to a purer world, her last traces would be 
and in the still retreats of the Christian 
irmer. 

The occupation of the Christian Farmer af- 
rds peculiar advantages for intellectual im- 
ovement. He is surrounded on every side,. 
ld every day, by the works of God, in alt 
eir richness and in all their variety. What 
isdom in designing, what skill in executing, 
hat benevolence in imparting, are manifested 
all the pbjects which meet his eye ! If he 
IS any curiosity — any expansion of mind — 
ly desire to learn the character of his Maker, 
i jfnust find numberless causes to excite his 
onder and untiring observation. — If he has a 
9te for mineralogy, or for geology, or for bot- 
ly, or for entomology, he continually moves 
DODg objects which must arouse his mind to 
serve and investigate. If he loves to watch 
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the motions, or trace the htbitt, of bUi or 
sects — if be has a taste for natural woeoafim 
for the melody of the groves, or for the flov- 
ers which adorn the meadowsi be will almji 
fiod somethiog new and beautifiil wheiever kii 
footsteps may lead. 

Even the necessity of the case will esoiie 
him to intellectual acquisitions. At this dif i 
the Christian Farmer will not he content witt 
performing certain processes in hb faunm, 
which he learned from his fore&tbers. Ha 
will Dot rest satisfied until he understands wbj 
crops follow each other better in one suoesi* 
sion than in another. He will wish to lean 
why one soil is better fitted for one crop, tbsii 
for another ; and why one mode of cultivatios 
is better than another. He will wish to kiov 
the nature of dififerent soils, — and how a vicioai 
soil can be remedied. He will examine tbt 
sci\ of his own farm, and learn its pecuBtf 
properties, and for what kind of crops it is bail | 
suited^ — Not only will he wish to know all tlK 
approved processes of cultivation, but the r 
sons of these processes. The very exigi 
cy of the case, then lays a necessity on i 
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CbristiaD Fanner to be diligent in making in- 
tellectual attainments. 

The freshness of the natural scenes amid 
which he passes his life, is fitted to keep the 
misd of the Christian Farmer constantly awake, 
and active. In the city, you look on the huge 
and costly piles of buildings, at first, with 
amazement. You wonder at the wealth which 
could affi>rd, at the taste which could devise, 
and at the skill which could execute so beau- 
tiful and so magnificent fabrics. You look 
again, tomorrow, and they present the same 
aspect to your view. Winter comes, but the 
scene is unchanged by the frosts and tempests. 
Spring spreads her mantle over the earth, but 
the same piles of brick and stone, in the very 
same connection, still meet your eye. Nor 
winter cold, nor summer heat, alters the scene. 
It is all the same. The eye ceases to wan- 
der and to observe. The mind ceases to note 
the impressions made upon it, and becomes 
listless. ^ Some other source of excitement 
must be sought, as a relief from the apathy 
which follows the incessant recurrence of the 
same object. 

3 
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Not !o the scenes of ran] life. Tbe aspect 
of catuf? b constantly changing. Now 1I16 
deck? herself in tbe soowt robes of winter, and 
now in the rich relret of spring. The flower 
cf vesterdav is ihiit to dav. What was tbe 

mm m 

blade but just no«\ will, anon become a waving 
harvest. Amidst these perpetual and pleasing 
changes, the mind can never tire nor becooe 
satiated. There is a freshness of feeling^and of 
impression that b peculiarly favorable to men- 
tal improvement. 

Were it possible to invent some mode by 
which the works of man could participate in 
the changes of the works of God, the charac- 
ter of cities would doubtless be very different 
from what it is at present. The works of man 
change, it is true, but alas, it is the change of 
decay. Only the works of God change to 
become more vigorous, and put on new beauty. 

The occupation of the Christian Farmer is 
peculiarly favorable to mental improvement, 00 
account of the seasons of leisure which it af 
Jords. There are many days, every year, 
when unpleasant weather releases the farmer 
from the labors of the field. True, he can 
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often find something within doors, which might 
occupy his attention ; but still he may, at least 
now and then, on such days, spare time for 
iDtellecKial cultivation. The changes of weath- 
er release not from the labors of the factory, 
the shop or the study. And if the merchant 
is not occupied, in unpleasant weather, by at- 
tending on his customers, he has enough to do 
in looking over his accounts, and posting jbis 
books. 

But it is the season of winter which is rich 
in opportunities of intellectual cultivation for 
the farmer. While the mechanic is still ply- 
ing his labors, evening dismisses the farmer from 
his toils. Invigorated, rather than wearied, by 
exercise, he sits down with his books before a 
sheerful fire, and treasures up stores of knowl- 
edge from which he can draw materials for fu- 
ture reflection. If other classes, whose busi- 
ness demands close mental application through 
;he day, are at leisure to devote the evening 
JO reading, and literary pursuits, their minds fa- 
igued by labor, or exhausted by excitement, 
ire often disqualified to relish, or profit by, the 
ttudies which absorb the fresher powers of the 
nore fortunate farmer. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CHRISTIAN farmer's PRIVILEGES. 

The occupation of husbandry is JitUd (i 
form several valuMe traits of character. Th 
business in which a roan from day to day ei* 
gages, and in which he employs the greater 
part of his tim6, must leave its impress on Ibi 
mind. This is a fact so well understood, thit 
observing and shrewd men can often determine 
the occupation of an entire stranger, from \k 
habits of thought and expression. 

The retirement in which the farmer pursues 
bis toils, and the quiet nature of his employ* 
raent, are fitted to produce equanimity am 
ca7m7ie95 of feeling. The merchant, who moves 
continually among men, and in the midst a 
exciting scenes ; whose property is continOall} 
at hazard ; passess a life in which the extremes 
of joy and depression, are often in near neigh- 
borhood. At one time, he is the owner of i 
splendid fortune. At another uncertain whethei 
he is worth a dollar. In the morning, hi: 
hopes are high and his prospects bright, bu 
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t evening the changes of commerce, the fail- 
re of a debtor, or the ravages of a storm at 
^, have spread a dark pall over his expecta- 
ion. The tendency of such an employment, is 
U> painful fluctuations of feeling. Its influence 
IB seen in motions quick — in decisions prompt 
— 4n actions energetic. 

The business of the farmer is regular, uni- 
ferm, and slow, — but constant in progression, 
like the laws of nature on which it depends. 
Not often is there any cause for anxiety, or any 
sadden turn of fortune to excite fear or hope 
m the life of a farmer. A tornado or a flood 
may now and then injure his fields, or destroy 
his crops ; but they are, in our climate, too rare 
in occurrence, and too feeble and limited in 
their efl[ects, to be made matters of calculation, 
or to modify the character. The loss may be 
deeply felt, for a time ; but a similar occur- 
TBDce is not so much expected, as to form a 
habit of afaxious care. True the farmer, as 
we shall notice hereafter, is sometimes prone 
to indulge gloomy forebodings about the weath- 
er, at certain seasons of the year, when his 
crops are peculiarly exposed, but these sea- 

3* 
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SODS are of so short duratioD, and the c&atiae'd 
apprehension is generally so slight, that tw 
have no very powerful jnfluenoe on his ^i 
The habitaal state of feeling, if we take ahr 
whole class of those engaged m hushaadqf fdk 
form our estimate from the mass of thfin^hfj |^ 
and feelings and habits, rather than fiona iha 
trifling and few exceptions, will be found to lit 
calm and not easily ruffled. -ii 

Stability is the peculiar feature which dbhII 
rural life ; and this it is which makes theagiiQiii i 
tural class, the pillar and the hope of our ifili 
tutions. This feature is impressed oa theiij 
minds by the uniformity which is a praminaiik 
characteristic of their occupation. Tbqr ari'j 
stable, because they have been conversant widi 
the stable and regular operations of natmu 
Their character resembles their empLoymflnU 
They catch the spirit of their teacher.--«Naii 
ture is uniform, calm and stable, and her pa4 
pils, as we might expect, imitate h€t examplii 

This calmness and this stability, are vi»yt 
in the external appearance of eouotry townai 
Change is rare, and slow% Innovation finda 
little encouragement. If you 'neet a vUlafiJ 
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itpidly rising, where a few years ago were 
only cultivated fields, or forests, you will not 
hesitate to ascribe it to the restless spirit of 
commerce, qf of manufactures. Sudden chan- 
ges like these are not often the result of agri- 
culture. Some may regard this as a defect in 
its influence.^— We do not view it in this light. 
It may be cheerfully granted that enterprise b 
leas the peculiarity of agriculture than of com- 
meice and the arts. And it must be acknowl- 
edged that the very stability which the pursuits 
of the fiirraer impress on his mind, is in its na- 
ture, adverse to change and innovation, and 
may obstruct the progress of improvement. 
This must be guarded against, as the danger- 
ous extreme to which the desire for a uniform 
and stable order of things, may conduct. But 
with this possibility of abuse, the stability in 
the agricultural class, even if it sometimes hin- 
ders the growth of things which are good, not- 
withstanding they are new, is the safe-guard of 
our government. It is the balance-wheel which 
regulates the machine of civil society, in our 
country. The tendency of our institutions, 
the tendency of the spirit of the age, is to 
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change. If any thing can check tl: 
revolutions that may be disastrous, it j 
the stable habits acquired in the cul 
the ground. 

Prudence is another feature whii 
cupation of the farmer is fitted to ira 
the mind. It is by slow degrees ths 
and his orchards and his flocks grow 
ty. Nature does not, generally, pc 
^perabundance of her gifts, one yes 
next with envious hand, deal out a 
tance. In this respect she is nearl 
Very rarely, it is true, a drought oj 
may cut offthe crops, or lessen their 
or an unusual abundance may, now 
occur. But as this can never be a 
previous calculation, no encourageme 
to an adventurous spirit. 

The merchant is prone, when he 
interests at stake, or when an opport 
sents of making a rapid fortune, 
much on the result of a single scb( 
employment often affi>rds temptatiot 
and is fitted to produce a habit of ve 
speculation. But husbandry inspir 
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fercDt spirit. Slow and sure, is the princi- 
> which it every where teaches ; and if the 
pil in this school is rash and imprudent, he 
10 m direct opposition to instruction which is 
'en ' line upon line.' 

Another feature which the occupation of the 
sbandman is fitted to impress upon the mind, 
the virtue of patience. This effect is atten- 
d to by James, when he encourages the 
ipersed of the twelve tribes, to endure tribu- 
ion. ^ Behold the husbandman waitetb 
' the precious fruit of the earth, and hath 
ig patience for it until he receive the early 
i latter rain. Be ye also patient.' The 
erations of farming are exceedingly well 
ipted to train the heart to the exercise of 
tience. The processes of nature are slow. 
le seed must be cast into the ground, and 
there awhile before it appears in the tender 
ide. It then demands the protracted care 
1 skill of the watchful cultivator. At length 
)lossoms, and finally, as if to form and then 
vard the habit of patience, it pours forth its 
it into his joyful bosom. 
The whole process is most happily suited to 
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teach men to endure. For though its pi 
is slow, and will not be much hastened t 
artificial means, which the impatience o 
may apply, it is constantly advancing, 
week to week, if not from day to day, th 
bandman can see fresh promise that his 
tation will not be in vain. 

The exposures to which the farmer i 
ject, and the obstacles which he has to e 
ter, tend to cultivate energy and moroi 
age. He is not daunted by the obstr 
which must be met in pressing onward 
any object that involves the public w 
for he has been accustomed to face diffi< 
His employments give vigor to his muscl 
firmness to his nerves, which sustain th 
al daring of his soul. In others, the spu 
be bold to resolve and willing to execute 
which cost eflfort and incur obloquy ; I 
nervous and the muscular systems defe 
purposes of the mind. The man draws 
and his plans fail, for want of that nnora 
age which the firmer nerves and the moi 
orous habits of the farmer, rarely foil 1 
jpart. 
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'he tendency of farming, Is to form a habit 
n-amptness in improving present opportu- 
is. In some other employments, if men 
negligent and idle, to day, they may, to 
3 . extent, repair the inconvenience or loss 
louble diligence, tomorrow. There are no 
:al periods, no fleeting opportunities, in 
y kinds of mechanical business. Tomor- 

is as fit as to-day, for accomplishing the 
{, winter as summer, and spring as autumn, 
ut the occupation of the farmer depends 

much on the seasons, and on the state of 
weather. From the beginning to the end 
le year, it is full of special times and op- 
mities for diiSerent kinds of work. If he 

not sow, within the appointed limit, he 
ot expect to reap. If he does not culti- 
his corn, at a particular time, he need not 

for a crop. If he neglects his ripened grain, 
.1 soon be wasted. If he does not pluck his 

at the proper season, his trees will have 
omed and bent under their load, in vain, 
re never delays her progress to accomroo- 
the idle and sluggish. ' To day, or never,' 
It thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
t, and do it at once,' is her ^axnvck^^ Ncitf^i^ 
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to all wbo would share in her lewaardb 

constant diflcipline is admirably waited 
mote watchfulness, in moral things* and 
ness, in mental operationa. A fiurmar miy- ^ 
slack, — he may neglect the fitted timflt&r 
tion ; but he thwarts the tendendes dL, 
employment, and slights the instraoticpii^ 

faithful teacher. . . . .'. u 

* 

The situation of the fanner tends 
vate a habit of idfruptcty and 
pendence. The fields where he plies 
toils, are his own. His house is his • 
his farm his barony — his laborers. Ins 
Over this domain he rules with 
ness, and trusts, not as the haughty 
ble of ancient times, to hb spear and:his^ 
sword, for defence, but to the pi 
of his country. «»i4 

The fact, too, that so much of hi 
ry subsistence is drawn from his own 
promotes an independent feeling. For ', 
and ornaments, it is true, he must rely c 
skill and enterprise of others ; hut the 
articles essential to health and comfiut, he 
cures by his own industry, and gathers 
the limits of his own &rm. 
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< His herdb with milk, his fields with bread, 
His flocks supply him with ittire ; 
His trees in summer yield him shade, 
In winter, fire' — 

These circumstaDces are suited to form feel- 
gs of self respect, and independepce. Un- 
T their influence, the farmer* while moving 
nong his fellow men, is as far from the haugh- 
less of a lordly aristocrat, as he is free from 
e servility of a timid vassal. To bow and 
cringe before the pride of high birth, or the 
are and splendor, of wealth, he leaves to oth- 
s. He tempers self-respect with respect for 
s fellow men ; and unfettered and indepen- 
mt, he wishes to extend the same boon to 
le whole human family. Honest and unsus- 
acting, the cultivators of the soil, may, for a 
bile, be deceived by the cunning of dema- 
)gues ; but they quail not before the 3ugges- 
)ns of fear, or the terrors of force. 
Farmers are the most natural defenders of 
leir country. They have an interest in .the 
►il. They are attached to their hills and val- 
5S by the strongest ties. Here was their birth- 
lace. Here they spent the happy hours of 

4 
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childhood. Here was the scene of their ea 
sports, and here are the objects on which \(^4 
fixed their young affections. Here are ti 
buildings which their ancestors erected^ th 
grounds which they cultivated, and the tem 
pies in which they worshipped ; here is ' tb 
place of their fathers' sepulchres.' Every tbia; 
elevating in the remembrance of ancestry, ever 
thing tender in the recollections of the scene 
and joys of early life, every thing thrilling i 
the delights of home, nerves the heart of th 
farmer to defend his inheritance, and with i 
the honors of his country. No wonder th 
battle-cry of old should have been, ^ Pro ari 
et focis.' — Strike for your altars and you 
fires. The armies that achieved our indepen 
dence, were composed chiefly of hardy yec 
m^nry, and some of the most distinguishe 
officers were farmers. Of this class were Put 
man, and Gates, and Lincoln. 

It was a wise policy in Rome, to trust th 
defence of her frontiers to colonies of indepen 
dent husbandmen, rather than to standing ai 
mies and military fortifications. 

Husbandry is favorable to the cultivation ( 
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that useful trait of character, denominated com- 
mon sense. The want of this is very quickly 
perceived by farmers. To be destitute of com' 
man sense whatever may be the intellectual ac- 
quisitions, however splendid the genius, how- 
ever pure, even, the character, — is to be sub- 
ject in the country, to pity, if not to ridicule. 
A defect in moral principle would be scarcely 
less pardonable, than a defect in the knowledge 
of common life. This shows that such a de- 
fect is rare among those who are trained up in 
rural occupations. The reason, doubtless, is 
that these occupations require the frequent ex- 
ercise of judgment. ' There is room for inge- 
nuity, there is a demand for sound discretion, 
in almost all the diversified operations of agri- 
culture. The mechanic may work merely by 
rvhy and thus himself become almost a ma- 
chine ; very exact and nice so far as his rules 
will guide him, but nonplussed when these fail. 
His mental effort, in that case, becomes chiefly 
that of the memory, not the judgment. Not 
so with the farmer. Constantly compelled to 
act in new circumstances, for which he has no 
specific rule, he is called to ccmtinual acts of in- 
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dependent judgment. Every tool of fenn 

that be make^ eveiy step that be guides tin i 

plougby every stroke with the scythe, tbe mUb^ i 

or the boe, demands a fresh and piiCNH|lll|Mi* 

cise of practical judgment. So does the e4^ 

mate, the care, and the management of hii 

animals. Thus the former becomes what Umit 

self so significantly designates by tbe tetmJ^ 

man of ^common seme. Practical pbiloaepb^ 

is his pursuit from morning till night. ' , • . 

It is an advantage of no slight value io lbs 

occupation of the farmer, that his gaina an 

moderate^ -while they are more uniibnn mA 

sure than in many other kinds of businev. 

Gains that spring from industry and firugaliiyi 

last the longest and are worth the most. ^I^ 

come, light go,' is an old proverb, and time 

does not prove it false. Tbe money gained bj 

a fortunate speculation, that has cost littb 

trouble, will, not unlikely, be spent, in luxuries 

and self indulgence. It will lead to expensife 

and idle habits, and^ in the end, may prove t 

canker both to tbe purse and to tbe character. 

Every dollar which tbe farmer earns by patient 

and honest industry, will be used with econo- 
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my. The very labor of earning it will teach 
him its worth. His profits, increasing slowly, 
are not so likely to make him feel haughty and 
purse proud, as if they were suddenly accu- 
mulated. Even if he grows to be rich, he 
will not be likely to venture upon showy and 
expensive modes of living, as those are who 
have risen from poverty, by some unexpected 
success in trade. His mind conforms to the 
gradual change in his circumstances ; and there 
b not^ in his case, that incongruity between 
his habits and his wealth, which sometimes ex- 
poses men to ridicule, and always to danger. 

The Christian Farmer ought to regard him- 
self as peculiarly happy in having an employ- 
ment so favorable to habits of devotion. Ei- 
ther in their own nature, or in the circumstan- 
ces in which they must be pursued, some 
other occupations impede, if they do not pre- 
vent devotional feelings. • Not so those of the 
iarmer. 

< The calm retreat, the silent shade 
With prayer and praise agree , 
And seem hy thy sweet bounty made 
For tl^ose that follow thee.' 

4* 
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This is truth as well as poetry, and it well 
describes the scenes of agricultural life. The 
works of God awoke the rapturous devotions, 
and drew forth tlie sweetest as well as the mort 
exalted strains, of ancient saints. These worb 
ought to be contemplated with the same fed- 
ings by the Christian Farmer. If his heut 
pants to hold communion with his Maker, be i 
will see the divine image in every plant and in 
every flower. He dwells in the magnificent 
temple of nature, where the sweet incense of 
praise is continually ascending from a thousand 
altars. Cold must his heart be, if he does not 
catch the spirit of the scene, and excliim 
* The earth, O Lord, is full of thy goodness. 
All thy works praise thee !' The poet sayS] 
' An undevout astronomer is mad.' He might, 
with equal force, have said the same of an un- 
devout farmer. How can he be insensible to 
the divine glories, manifested in 

« The boundlesi Btore 
Of channs which nature to her votary yields ; 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields, 
All that the genial ray of morning geilds, 
And all that echoes to the song of fven, 
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All that the mountains sheltering boflom shields 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven." 

The Jews were an agricultural people. 
The sacred writers often borrow imagery from 
the employments of farming. Some of the 
most striking illustrations of moral truth in the 
Bible, are taken from rural scenery. To show 
that God adopts different modes of acting in 
the chastisement of the wicked, but that the 
most perfect wisdom is conspicuous in all, 
Isaiah introduces an elegant allegory, from the 
different modes of treading out grain. 

'< Listen ye and hear my voice ; 
Attend and hearken unto my words : 
Doth the husbandman plough every day that he may sow; 
Opening and breaking the clods of his field ? 
When he hath made even the face thereof; 
Doth be not then scatter the dill, and cast abroad the 

commini 
And sow the wheat in due measure ? 
And the barley, and the rye, hath its appointed limit ; 
For his Qod rightly instructeth him ', he furnisheth him 

with knowledge. 
The dill is not beaten out with the com drag ; 
Nor is the wheel of the wain made to turn upon the 

cummin: 
But the dill is beaten out with the staff; 
And the cummin with the flail : but the bread com with 
the threshing- wain." 



u: 
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In tho rollowing passage, tbe same suUiitie { 
|UMTt alludes to the mode of treading out ^ A 
griipoA in the wine-press. k 

li 

*' Who in Uiii that cometh from Edom ? 
With ifKrinonlM deeply dyed from Botsra? 
ThiN Uml in inngnificent in his apparel ; 
Marnhiiiff on in the fatness of his strength ? 
1 wlio puhlinh righteousness, and am mighty to sate. f(k 
Whrrrforr is thine apparel red ? Jt f 

And ihy gnrinentiiyBS one that treadeth the wine vat? 
I hnvn Iniiliirn the vnt alone, 

Anil tif lltr |M*oplo, thrre was not a man with me,— \^ 
And 1 trod them in my anger; 
And 1 tritinpled on thiMU in my indignation; 
And lltftir lifo hloitil wnH sprinkled upon my garments, 
And 1 have stained all my apparel.*' 

In tho rightioth Psalm, the sacred poet beau- 
tifully rG|)rosunts God's dealings with his peo- 
ple*, under tho imago of a husbandman and t 
viu(^ The Now Testament abounds in illus- 
trations taken from husbandry. The gradual 
udvunco of the kingdom of God, is likened to 
tho process of germination. ' For the earth 
bringeth forth fruit of herself, first the blade, 
and then the ear, after that the full com in the 
ear.' A large part of the parables of our Sa- 
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r were taken from scenes with which far* 
I are familiar. Does he wish to warn men 
3st distrust of the divine care ? He points 
le flowers of the field. * Consider the lil- 
low they grow. They toil not, they spin 

and yet I say unto you, that Solomon in 
is glory was not arrayed like one of these, 
od so clothe the grass, which is to day in 
field, and tomorrow is cast into the oven, 

much more will he clothe you, O ye of 
I faith.' Does he wish to warn men to pre-- 
* for the retributions of the judgment day ? 

solemn separation of the righteous and 
wicked is shadowed forth in the separation 
be tares and the wheat, in the time of har- 
. Does he wish to represent the difierent 
Its of truth, on difierent classes of hearers*? 
finds an analogy in the sower scattering 
. in his field. Would he strengthen the 
idence of men in God, the sparrow in its 
irful flight tells of his protecting hand* 
3 not two sparrows sold for a farthing ? and 
of them shall not fall to the ground with* 
your Father. Fear ye not, therefore, ye 
)f mo(re value than many sparrows.' Would 



1 
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he convince men that when the life is buii ■" 
profession is vain ? ' The tree is known If * 
his fmit/ illustrates this truth to the understud- k 
ing of a child. Would he unfold the lovecf »i 
God to erring man ? He finds an emblem i ^ 
tho anxiety of a shepherd for a waodd^ 
sheep ' who goeth into the mountains twr 
secketh that which has gone astray.' WobI 
ho illustrate the equity of God's dealings fFi 
doing what he will with his own ? The houfrp 
holder hiring laborers, and rewarding tbem it 
his pleasure, presents a happy example of t»p 
principle in common life. And how conU 
men's abuse of their privileges, be more strit 
ingly shown, than in the fig-tree, which bo* 
no fruit in return for the husbandman's ctiei 
And as the farmer sees the seed which be hai 
buried in the ground a few days before, CO©' 
ing forth a beautiful plant, how can he forg^ 
the resurrection of the body which is sown !• 
corruption, but is raised in incorruption,— * 
sown in weakness, * but is raised in power', *i» 
sown a natural body,' but ' is raised a spiritud 
body.' 

We might mention many more allusions ifl 
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Bible, to natural scenery, and the proces- 

of husbandry, — ^but it is needless. The 
ner can have but little aptness in drawing 
Jogies, who, with the examples of the Bible 
Dre him, is not carried forward, and raised 
vard, to the scenes of the invisible world, 
the objects which cluster around his .daily 
h. Poets, and prophets, and apostles,^ and 
•n the son of God, he may almost fancy, 
'e been in bis fields, and written on every 
2, and plant, and flower, some divine lesson, 
e Bible has consecrated the varied employ- 
Dts of the farmer, to moral purposes ; and 
de them mirrors, in which, as he labors, he 
I see the images of things which are eter- 
• 
tVhere, sooner than in the daily resorts of 

Christian Farmer, shall we look for evi- 
ices of the wisdom and goodness of God ? 
lere shall we 'find proofs of bis faithfulness 
I immutability, if not in the uniform and 
istant laws of nature, on which all the opera- 
is of the farmer depend for success ? From 
ir to year, he breaks up the soil, and casts 

seed into the ground, and looks, not in 
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▼ftin, for the return of ^Murrat. Scteoatcaai] 
mod go ID their appointed roond* The 
kind of crops spring fixMtn the eamekiiA^ 
seed. The same sort of froit finom Aie 
tree8«-4be same modes of cultivation 
similar efl^ from year to year. But if < 
were not immutable, would the farmer 
this regularity ? The law$ ofnahm an^ 
the fixed modes in which Ood apenieii 
he were to change in his power, the sua 
cease to send forth beams as brig;ht and 
The clouds might cease to pour dowA 
watery treasures, in so copious abuadanoe^ i 
the thirsty fields. Were he to change ifef 
phnsy the cultivation which, last year, 
lowed by a plentiful crop, might, next 
only favor barrenness. The orchards, «l 
last year, were loaded with apples, mij 
year, bring forth only poisonous berries, 
meadows which, last year, were clothei 
grass, and ornamented with flowers, 
next year, be covered with flints, or transfi^ 
ed into marshes. The operations of hoda 
ry proclaim, in tones not to be misapprti 
ded, the immutability of Grod. 
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While there is enough of change in the ou 
i^upations of the Christian Farmer, to keep bis 
mind in lively exercise, there is not, generally, 
so much as to absorb and divert his attention 
from serious tbin^. In a large city, a continu- 
al succession of new objects, and new events, 
is apt to distract the mind, and unfit it to re- 
ceive or retain, religious impressions. Every 
thing, too, b on a large scale. The man of 
business is engaged in large speculations, the 
politician in deep intrigues, the devotee of fash- 
ion, in giving or attending splendid entertain- 
ments. Temptation here assails the mind with 
the force of a giant, and is avdded or repelled, 
with corresponding difficulty. 

To live remote from the corrupt morals and 
principles so often prevalent in cities^ is a 
privilege which the Christian Farmer will not 
be likely to estimate at its just value. How- 
ever shielded he might be against temptation, 
were he to become a citizen, his children would 
be exposed to countless imminent perils, of 



which it is now their bliss to be ignorant. They 
would lose the invigorating influence of pure 
air, and green fields, on their physicai constitu- 
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tioD. But the loss tbey would sustain, in m^ 
pect to the moral atmosphere, would bebeifl^ 
er sdll. If the Christian Farmer could leil 
the heart and listen to the experience, ctmnif 
a christian parent, in a city, he would coogndiK 
late himself on the comparatiYe freedom fiom 
temptation which his family now enjoy. 

Wherever men congregate, vice is sure • 
spring up and bear its deadly fruits. But in et 
ties, many may be found, whose sole employe 
ment seems to be, to hasten the growth of viet. 
This is their craft, and they follow it with a 
success fetal to the unwary. The country ii 
happily exempt from a thousand avenues to 
perdition, which .are open in a city. Those 
who are in search of victims for deception ; or 
who wish, in secret, to carry on their deeds of 
villiBiny ; or to escape from the hand of justice, 
resort to populous towns. In the natural o^ 
der of things, large cities, from these and maoj 
other causes, 'tend to corruption ; and nothidg 
but the influence of a purer population from 
the distant mountiuns and valleys, saves theo 
from ruin. 

There is doubtless, a brighter side than thii» 
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es have sonOe peculiar and great advanta" 
; but the Christian Farmer should hesita^ 
\y before the desire to accumulate wealth 
s him to relinquish, or be dissatisfied with, 
pure and quiet scenes of a country life, 
^erhaps some Christian Farmers may think 
their influence would be increased, by re- 
ig in a city. But this is by no means cer- 
• Influence, it is true, is exerted more rt^ 
' in a city than in the country, because the 
ulation is more compact, and the inter- 
rse more frequent. It is exerted on more 
iom, because the population is more nu- 
THIS, and is constantly changing. It is also 
rted more extensivelyy because in many 
igs the city gives tone to the thoughts and 
ings of the country. 

!)n the other hand, influence in the coun- 
is longer felt. The example and efforts 
many an .infidel, in a remote town, have 
;hted its morals long- after the tall grass had 
wn rank over his grave. And many a vil- 
B has been blessed by the labors, and coun- 
I, and examples of a godly man, long after 
place of his burial had been forgotten. Im- 
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preflsioDS made on the mind, hi the ooi 
BW deeper than thode made in the citf 
becaose there are fewer objects to eidti 
terest, fewer persons capable of exertii 
powerful influence, and there is not .that 
stant succession of new objects, to draw d 
attention and change the current of fee 
Besides, the population of the country n 
changes, except by death ; and impres 
are transmitted from father to son. It i 
certain, then, that personal influence woul 
many cases, be increased by a residence 
city. 

The good neighborhood, and social, Jrie 
feeling which usually exist in the cou: 
ought to be reckoned among the privileges 
joyed by the Christian Fanner. There 
be less of profession, and show, and cerem 
than in the social intercourse of the city,- 
there is, oflen, more of sincere, genuine, 8 
taneous feeling. This is only saying' that 
pie feel and act very diflferently, in one s 
tion, from what they would feel and a( 
another. The changes in a city are so g 
and society is divided into so many cii 
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hat it is not strange persons living in the same 
itreety and in the same neighborhood, often 
Kaicely know each other's names. In these 
drcumstances, the same cordiality which exists 
unong neighbors in the country, is out of the 
question. Among the population of small 
lowns^ changes are rare. The members of 
the same neighborhood and district, have lived 
together from childhood — ^were trained up in 
the same schools, and worship in the same 
churches. They know each other's characters 
and connections, and feel like branches of the 
same family. Their intercourse, then, we 
should expect to be frequent, hearty and un- 
shackled by the ceremonies of fashionable life. 
In nckness, or in misfortune, they manifest a 
lively sympathy that more than compensates, 
by the readiness with which it is extended, for 
any want of what is courtly in the mode. 

The influence of public opinion, is very ef- 
ficient, in the country, in forming the character. 
Id cities, individuals are swallowed up in the 
crowd ;. and a man's pursuits, sentiments, and 
character, may not be known to his nearest 
neighbors. The restraints of public opinion, 

5* 
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in such circumstaDceS} are much relaxed ; i 
if be is not defended by strong moral priiioi| 
be will be likely to fall under the assaaltf 
temptation* 

But in the country, the conduct of ei 
member^of the community is severely scann 
A nMin there may brave public opinioo, i 
disregard its censures — ^but he can scarcely 
pect to escape fix>m its jurisdiction. He i 
be tried at its bar, whether lie owns or d« 
the authority of his judge. This watcl 
guardianship over each other's conduct, thoi 
it may sometimes become unreasonably inqv 
tivC) is of salutary tendency. In the absei 
of moral principle, it may, so far ks rega 
outward action, do something to supply 
place. In the weakness of human nature, 
influence ought to be regarded as trivial, wfa 
helps to keep men in the paths of virtue. 

The country furnishes ftwtr religious pr 
legesj than are usually enjoyed in large tou 
But then, the influence of truth does not 
pend so much upon the frequency and 
power with which it is presented, as on 
state of the hearer's mind. Besides, the 
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( from affecting providences, in the 
are deeper and more lasting than in 
The knell of death falls so freqnent- 
le ear in a crowded population, the 
)rocession passes so often through the 
lat the busy multitude do not even en- 
lose lifeless remains are borne to the 
Oi; if a feeling of sadness flits acibss 
1, the impression is feeble, and is soon 
y the rush of new scenes and new ob- 
Bven when death invades the circle of 
acquaintance, the pressure of business, 
tant succession of new events, and the 
r the thoughtless and the gay, tend 
i the mind from its sorrows and its 

o in the calm retreat of the country, 
md of the tolling bell, as it comes over 
t fields, sinks deep into the heart of the 
aborer. It tells of the departure of an 
tance, or of a neighbor, with whom he 
n taken sweet counsel, and in whose 
y gone to the house of God. And 
o, the funeral scene is something more 
ceremony. By its rare occurrence, it 



^uiBi f (fegp mtti ttg gHL> 3iQC BevB aad tMn 
QK. s II cie ctT. wipnipK 31 abedH9ic6 to co^ 
Kc tB ^icw rfSHWcc CD ose iiyimji t of the 
(siead ; — bat joaa^ and dd etim a g the faouseof 
raoununs.. w^ cisc ^aK?iH'.fiv at i imih*imhcp by 
vQBca the iKKt is mads beaer;! — md tlwf 
spesk qjT tiie iiztuGs ot fakn who is gone, nd 
think of the heftvea vboe thej hope he b tf 
rssL and lock fovvd to the ffar when friendi 
aod iieizhboc5 will laRmUe ud weep ofcr ' 
their sieepmg dost. Impressians like thos ^ 
linger troond the miiid, far weeks and fa } 
inooths, and shed a tendemes over the spirit ^ 
peculiarljr faToraUe to the growth of piety. ^ 

It is in results like these, that we learn tbe 
truth and force of the poet's remark, 

' Wildom is a pearl with most succen 
HonghX in ftill waten, and beneath clear 
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CHAPTER III. 

CHRISTIAN farmer's TEMPTATIONS. 

Ey£RT period, every condition, every em- 
loyment of life, has its distinct temptations to 
n. We must not expect, then, that the oc- 
npation of the Christian Farmer, with all its 
IHRvileges and healthful moral tendencies, will 
be found free from snares. Fewer they may 
he, than are connected with most other occu- 
yitioQS ; but yet they are enough to demand 
^nUchfulness. Our next business, then, shall 
le to point out some of the peculiar tempta- 
tioDS which beset his path. 

Not the least common of those is a dispo- 
4Uion to complain of the weather. So many 
of the operations of the husbandman depend 
en the state of the weather, that it is not won- 
derful it should be the frequent subject of hb 
thoughts and observations. Thus far he is in 
the way of duty, — but when he goes further, 
tnd begins to murmur at the weather — to wish 
it was not so cold, or so warm, so wet or so 
dry — he has wandered into forbidden paths. 
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It is, practically, finding fault with the goYen- L 
men t of God. L 

This vicious practice, there is reason to sop- L 
pose, is often indulged without any thought of L 
its real nature. The man who would sbuddaL 
to dictate to the Ruler of the world, what IB L 
do in regard to the interests of the chQrcb,ot|{i, 
the fate of kingdoms, in heart, would havetbL 
state of the weather regulated to suit his o«lL; 
convenience. Let us spend a moment in a*lj 
amining this habit. L 

It is, then, sinful^ as calling in question, oil 
distrusting, the wisdom and benevolence of the) 
divine government. Without any direct testi* | 
mony on this subject, we could not doubt HbA- 
the changes in the weather, and the seasoDSgg 
are under the control of God, and directed by 
him for the accomplishment of momentous poN 
poses. On these depend the sustenance, thfc 
very life, of man and beast. A trifling chaog% 
of the weather shall diffuse disease through tbui 
systems of thousands. Health, activity, mental 
energy, all hang suspended, in no slight degree^ 
upon the movements of the winds and tli4 
clouds. Pestilence, and famine, the most fear« 
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instrumentality employed in scourging guilty 
dons, exercise their power through the varia- 
DS of the weather. Such mighty agencies^ 
i cannot believe, are left to wander at ran- 
m, around the empire of a Being as infinite 
wisdom as he is in strength. 
But the Bible recognises the elements as the 
iBsengers of heaven. ^ Who maketh his 
gels, spirits, his ministers a flaming fire.' 
id it specifies cases, where these messengers 
lecuted the will of God, in pouring blessings 
I his fiiends, and blight, and mildew, and 
Bidlence on his enemies. 
To complain of the state of the weather, 
ten, is to complain of an important part of the 
vine administration. 

But a disposition to complain of the weather, 
not only sinful, it is unreasonable. There 

00 solid ground for it, even if it were not 
ifbi in its nature. As if to inspire special 
nfidence in the bosom of the farmer, and set 

1 heart at rest, while pursuing his labors, 
)d bas kindly given a solemn assurance. 
It 'while the earth remaineth, seed time 
A- hiurvest, and cold and heat, and winter 



•t." 
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and summer, and day and night, shall i 
cease.' And where among all the hosba 
men on earth, is one who can rise op and « 
tify that God has not fulfilled this proouie, 
its spirit? Some seasons for casting the M 
into the ground, may be less favorabk d 
others, and for some days in sucoessioo, i 
farmer may be thwarted in attempting to g^ 
er in his crops. But when has the year id 
by without furnishing ^ seed-time and harve 
If it were common for these seasons to &il, 
blast the expectations of the farmer, it wc 
seem more rational to despond, and be ap| 
bensive of similar failures, when the aspec 
the weather is threatening. But with the 
vine promise, and the long fulfilment of 
promise, in view, it is unreasonable in the 
mer to complain of the weather, and it i 
be offensive in the sight of God. 

The farmer is unreasonable^ too, in yiel 
to the temptation to complain of the weal 
because when it is unfavorable to one of 
crops, it is often favorable to another, 
grass may gain more than his com loses, a 
potatoes may be benefitted by what injure 
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^heat. If be could see all the processes going 
on in his fields, among his fruit and forest treesy 
he would be much less inclined to discontent. 
He would ste that a partial and immediate evil 
is, even as regards his own interest^ a general 
.and remoter good. 

This spirit of complaining of the weather^ 

too, is selfish. . The weather which is unfavora- 

h Ue to the crops of one, may be best for the 

crops of another ; and no man ought to wish 

tl the government of God to be regulated entirely 

ll ID reference to his owo interests. 

IK Finally,, this habit of complaining of the 

k weather is useless. Never is the spirit of the 

^ reason given by our Saviour against anxiety — 

I ' for thou canst not make one hair white or 

" black ' — more just than in this case. The far- 

I nier can plant, and sow, and cultivate the 

ground ; but, murmur as he may, there his eC- 

ficiency ends. The sunshine and the rain, the 

\ . heat and the cold, God keeps under his own 

\ power. There they have ever been, since 

^ time began ; and there, notwithstanding all the 

\ restlessness of man, they will remain, ' till time 

^ shall be no more.' 
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The husbandman is exposed to be disn 

fied with the amount j or the dioraeier of 

crops. Pass with him through his well o« 

vated farm, a short time before banrest. 1 

meadows are thickly covered over withgna 

the ripening grain bends beneath the hsA 

weight of its head, and waves gracefully in i 

southern breeze — th^ com rises along tbe i 

rows, with rank and deep-colored leaves — fl 

the orchards give promise of a ricl^ supply 

fruits. * Happy, happy husbandman',f jou c 

claim, ' on whom heaven is pouring fotth ! 

full flood of its bounties.' But you meet, pi 

haps, no cheerful response. Words too n< 

.akin to discontent, may fall on your ear, a 

tell how laborious is the task of gathering era 

so superabundant, and how low will be th 

price, when every one's bams, and granaiii 

and cellars are stocked with the same plent 

It would seem that the bounties of a kii 

Providence lose their value, in his sight, b 

cause he is not the sole recipient ; and that 

his fields alone, amid general barrenness, wei 

fertile under the dews, and rains, and sunsbii 

of heaven, he would be more disposed to off 
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the tribute of a grateful heart. Now, be ap- 
pears dissatisfied Vitb bis mercieSj^yhiCBUse 
others share io the same favors ! 

Reverse, then, the scene. Suppose the 
crops to be scanty — that nature, as if to pun- 
ish discontent, deals out her products in stin- 
ted measure. Is the farmer any better sat- 
isfied than before ? Now he is tempted to com- 
plain that his crops are so light ; and th^ temp- 
tation is increased, by their greater value. 
No matter if the increase of price is a full 
equivalent for the decrease of quantity ; he is 
exposed to murmur because be has so little to 
spare, of that which commands so good a mar- 
ket. 

But it is not the quantity of his crops only^ 
of which the farmer is tempted to complain. 
Sometimes a bfigbt comes over his grain ; or 
the unsparing Hessian fly destroys his hopes 
of a golden harvest ; or the rain beats down 
his crops, just as they are ready for the scythe 
or the sickle. Less prepared for losses than 
the merchant, who calculates to meet with 
many failures in his plans, the farmer may yield 
to a disposition to murmur. The merchant, 
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by greator activity, may repair bis kxnes ; u 
one tuocessful speculation, may, io a few dayi| 
more tbao couaterbalance the failure of aiiochar* 
But when the crop of a fanner is cut aSE, oi 
injured by blight, or flood, or tornado, the tardy 
year must roll round its circle, before anothsi 
harvest can restore his hopes. 

The Christian Farmer, aware of the dan- 
ger, will be on his guard against the inroads d 
such an enemy. He will endeavour to fix ia 
his mind the guilt of murmuring at the dbpeor 
eations of Providence ; and to feel, habitually, 
that it is as sinful to find fault with the divint 
government, over the natural, as over the voxx- 
al world. 

In the sale of his products, the farmer is 
exposed to similar temptations, from the love 
^f gain, which beset other classes. There are 
modes of deceiving, in almost every kind ol 
•traffic, ^ tricks of the trade,* as ttiey are called, 
which, because very common, seem in the 
<view of some, to lose their baseness. But nc 
matter if accustom inherently dishonest, hai 
been practised so long that ' the memory of mai 
jrunneth notcontrary thereunto,' — ^no matter i 
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those accounted bonest and honorable, in oth- 
er ^things, fall in with the multitude, and sanc- 
tion the practice by their example ; — it is still 
wrong. 

The temptations in disposing of his products, 
against which the farmer must watch, relate to 
their price, weight, measure, or quality. 

The price will vary according to the abun- 
dance or scarcity of the article ; and its true 
Talue may usually be gathered from the state 
of the market. In ordinary cases this will be 
a safe criterion. In regard to those articles 
which are peculiar in their kind, of which there 
is no regular supply from the soil, or from hu- 
man labor, and of course no regular market 
value, the price must depend on the feelings 
and means of the buyer and the seller. To 
this class of articles belong vegetables, such 
as lettuce, radishes, and cucumbers, which are 
raised by artificial means, and offered for sale, 
in small quanties, out of the usual season, as 
also rare kinds of wild fruit. The Christian 
Farmer, in such cases, can find no standard of 
value in thQ market price ; he should, there- 
fore, keep in view the golden rule : ' Whatso- 

6* 
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^yer ye would that men should do to you, 4o 
ye even so to them.' It is m circumntances Ifti • 
these, whece he acts without restraint of Imp 
man rule, that he can manifest the strength d 
christian principle. Some to be sure, nay 
think that in this case i a thing is worth joit 
what it will fetch' — that principle is noC 001^ 
cemed in this matter, and that the seller mj^ 
justly ask whatever the means of the haj^t-i 
enable him to give. If this were so, stiDlf i 
a regard, in such a case, to his neigbboi^i is^ 
terests, as well as his own, the Christian Tttl 
mer can show, in the most convincing fimD,#lt 
excellence of the Gospel, and its inflaeoBi| ] 
over the human heart. 

The mechanic usually feels no special iHJ 
tachment to the products of his skill and 
The shoe, or the garment, or the sofa, wl 
he makes, has no other interest in his nuAj 
than as an article of merchandise. But 
farmer has feelings of a different nature, to^i 
wards many of the products of his farm, 
flocks, his herds, the trees in, his forest, 
objects with which he has long been familitf ^ 
and he has watched their growth with anothi 
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feeling than that of the spirit of trade. His 
eora, too, and his fruits, he has seen ripening, 
from day to day ; — no wonder, then, that they 
seem of more value to him than to a stranger. 
An opinion seems to be prevalent, to some 
extent, in the country, that there is no great 
harm in disposing of articles, at almost any 
Jnrice, to the inhabitants of large towns. Those 
who practise on this principle, attempt to jus- 
tify their conduct, and silence the clamors of 
conscience, by representing that they are obli- 
ged to give a high price for what they obtain 
m the city, and that therefore, it is right to get 
H high a price as they possibly can, for their 
own produce. Such an inference, if the pre- 
mise was true, needs no refutation. If other 
men do us an injury, it is no reason that we 
ihould injure them in return,— especially, that 
We should wrong the innocent for a fault of 
tkeir neighbors. 

A merchant, engaged in extensive business, 

was called on by a farmer, of whom he had, some 

jvtrs before jnade a purchase. By mistake, 

I few dofiars more than the stipulated price 

been paid. The merchant had forgotten 
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the transaciion. Not so the farmer. Cos- lb 
science would suffer him no longer to retain 
the money, which it testified was not his own. 
He stated, that on his return home, he conYe^ 
sed about the matter with a neighbor, who told 
him by all means to keep the money. The 
reason which he gave for his advice, was that 
the people in the city get all they can out of 
people from the country ; and it is right, there- 
fore, for people in the country to get all thef 
can out of people in the city. Such morality 
as this, is, doubtless, very uncommon. It sug- 
gests, however, a temptation which, in a mod- 
ified shape, may sometimes assail the Christian 
Farmer. 

Whatever diflBculty there may be in finding 
out the just value of the produce of a farm, 
there is none in finding out its true weight or 
measure. Persons, however, who have long 
been conversant with the active business of 
life, — with buying and selling, with weighing 
and measuring, will admit that temptation is 
not always absent from these scenes. In an- 
cient times, the love of gain led 'to ^ diven 
weights and a fajse balance,' both of which 
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d has marked as the objects of his displeas- 
• There are still modes of measuring, if 

of weighangy articles of produce, which 
deceptive and dishonest. In measuring a 
I of oats, for instance, the manner of mea- 
(ment makes no unimportant difference id 
appsurent quantity. Now, suppose the ven- 

is by profession a Christian, and the buyer 
lan of the world, who looks with indiffer- 
3 if not dislike, upon the Gospel and its 
lence. Will not the buyer be still more 
udiced against the Gospel, if he witnesses 
onest dealings in one who claims to be 
led by its principles, and inspired by its 
ives ? 

«ike other men,'the farmer may be tempted 
eceive in respect to the character of what 
)ffer8 for sale. If he does not misrepresent 
[uality, he may think this enough— -even if 
IS secret defects, which he knows will ren- 
it useless to the purchaser. Or, if he does 
keep back secret defects, he may feel jus- 
d in saying nothing of those defects which 
open to observation. If he goes as far as 
law requires, he may be satisfied with his 
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own honesty. But we apprehend 
tian principle, on this point, is hxoadt 
deinatfds of law ; and that bargains ^ 
stand the scnitiny of an earthly c 
not always stand the scrutiny of cons 
the tribunal of heaven. ^ Caveat < 
* let the buyer be on his guard/ ' le 
chaser look out for himself/ is a mai 
corresponds better with the coarse a 
feet morality of civil courts, than 
spirit, or the letter, of the Gosp< 
christian principle requires that botfa 
er and the seller should regard each < 
terest. ^Look not every man on 
things, but every man, also, on the 
others, is a maxim whose spirit shoul 
ifest, in every bargain of the Christiai 
There are grosser forms of dece 
concealment, in regard to the qualit 
cles offered in market, which it is un 
to expose. A Christian Farmer c 
brought within the vortex of their ent 
As an illustration, might be mentioned 
sometimes practised in packing cottoi 
lar articles, where the exterior is fai 
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or almost worthless. A merchant ship- 

a quantity of pressed hay, for feeding 

itocky on a voyage to the West Indies. 

quality of the outside was excellent, but 

ith were sedge and coarser kinds of grass 

vere nearly useless. Deception like this 

grossest fraud, and may lead to the most 

rous consequences. The man who prae- 

it, would not hesitate, but for the fear of 

n law, to steal his neighbor's property, or 

it from him by force. 

le Christian Farmer has rarely more oc» 

1 to implore, fervently, the restraining and 

ning grace of God, than when about to 

on the sale of his produce. While thus 

;ed, his silent prayer to heaven should be, 

me not into temptation.' He may dis* 

the name of his Master, by showing a 

eager for gain, and regardless of the in- 

3 of Others ; or he may commend his 

pies, in the view of the world, by integ- 

nd the fear of God. 

Mr. a member of the church ?' asked 

ho did not claim to be pious, respecting 
dividual with whom b^ had often dealt 
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in roattera of trade. ' I have never bbavdafj 
thing said on the subject,' be continiiedy'lid 
from his spirit, in our transactioos, I tluok M 
must be a Christian.' What a noble testioMm 
to that man's profession of piety 1 What m 
honor to the christian name ! How taSm 
the decision which men often form, respecttB 
members of the church, from the fruits of .tM 

life! J 

To keep within the limits of the lawsofAij 
State, or of custom, may satisfy others ; M 
the Christian Farmer feels himself circumseDi 
bed within a narrower circle, by the precm 
' whether therefore, ye eat,ordrink,orwl»tM 
ever ye do, do all to the glory of God.' OA 
ers may be content if, in their bargains, thi 
bring no stain on their own honor ; he is io% 
ious, even in his bargains, for the honor of 4 
Master. 1 

The Christian Farmer's circumstances, DOlH 
in some respects, require him to be on M 
guard against a want of liberality in giwm 
We do not say, that farmers, as a class, arek* 
liberal in their contributions for public and bv 
nevolent objects, than others. We only i 
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I are things connected with their employ- 
y whose tendency is to obstruct their lib- 
y- 
en are prone to give rather in proportion 

e money they have at command, than to 
^alue of their property. Now a merchant 
, with a borrowed capital, carry on an ex- 
ve business, and have the command of a 
I deal of money, when, if his debts were 
, his property would be of very little wprth. ^ 
it things being the same, in both cases, bis 
tions will probably exceed those of a far- 
of equal capital. 

) a mechanic, who has, perhaps, scarcely 
capital but his skill and his labor, has often 
lommand, more money than a wealthy 
er. 

/^hen a benevolent object calls for his aid, 
vill be likely to contribute in view of his 
ent means, rather than of the real value of 
jroperty. 

he capital of the farmer is fixed. His 
Ds, at command, are no index of the ex- 
of his resources. When solicited to aid a 
ic, or a benevolent object, be rarely calcu- 

7 
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lates the value of hk fiunn» ha atock^ or kii i d 
biiildiDgs. The produce of fab tatm, afid art n 
his capital itself, will be Ukelj to measure Ai lir 
amount of his contribution. In 

The habit of handling a good ded of 0009 m 
has an influence on a man's libenlitf • ' lb m 
matter whether the money is one's ownf^m 
another's, — whether it belongs to an indiTiddi k 
or to the public, — ^barely counting it, or tM» w 
mittiDg it, in large sums, tends to promote Gk" iili 
eral feelbg. While, on the other band, bi \\ 
who is accustomed to deal only in small suoi^ it! 
and but rarely in these, will be apt to attaoltM 
a value to money, which is un&voraUa to hii k 
benevolence. Ii 

Merchants, of course, deal more largdy il I 
money, than any other class, and fiom ibl 
principle we are noticing, might be expected 1 
to be generous and liberal. The mechanic 
will usually receive more money than the ^ 
mer. Even when the profits of his business 
are no greater than those of the farmer, a great- 
er amount of money passes through his hands* 
The mechanic usually turns the products of bis 
skill into money — a portion of which he ex- 
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anges for articles necessary in supporting his 
Dily. The farmer, on the other hand, de- 
es no small share of these articles, directly 
•m his farm, — ^and of coClrse receives money 
ly for that portion of his crops which he car- 
s to market. Though the products of his 
Ids, then, were equal in value to those of the 
schanic's shop^ his pecuniary transactions 
luld generally be less extensive than those 
the mechanic. 

What is the actual effect of this difference, 
I the habits of the merchant, the mechanic, 
td the farmer— or what, on investigation, 
ould appear to be the relative liberality of 
lese three classes, we do not undertake to 
dge. The principles are all that we would 
ling to view, and leave the Christian Farmer 
> guard against whatever unfavorable influence 
bey may exert on his habits of giving. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



CHRISTIAN farmer's TEMPTATIONS. 









X 



The farmer is sometinies terapted to envjf 
persons engaged in other occupations or prth 
fessions. He thinks they live an easier life l^ 
than himself, or have privilege from their busi- 
ness, of which he is deprived. He knovs 
iiis own difTicuhies and trials, but be does not 
know those of others. While he compares 
the dark side of his own situation, with the 
bright side of theirs, he can scarcely check a P 
rising feeling of discontent. When delving in i^ 
the snow, or facing the cold, he is prone to envy ^ 
the mechanic, or the shop keeper. When T 
he visits the city, and sees the merchant j^ 
apparently at leisure, in his counting room, he , 
thinks, perhaps how comfortable a life must be, 
in which a man can grow rich without con- 
stant and laborious occupation. But the mind 
of that merchant, who is apparently so much 
at his ease, may be agitated by the failure of a 
debtor, or the loss of a ship. 

When the farmer retires from his fields, he 
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can lay aside care, and enjoy that sound slum- 
ber which is the reward of hard exercise and 
a good conscience. Not so' many of those 
whom he envies for their fancied privileges. 
Care follows them from the counting room to 
the fire-side. They lie down, but not to rest. 
The same winds and rains which mature the 
crops of the farmer, may be to them only the mo- 
nitors of a tempest that wrecks their ships in the 
restless ocean. Or pay day is coming, and they 
toss on their beds, while they revolve the ways 
and means of meeting their notes at the bank. 
Every unfavorable change in the money mar- 
ket, presses heavily on them, before it touches 
the farmer in his secure retreat. And while 
struggling with difficulties from which the far- 
mer is free, they often mourn the day when 
they left the paternal mansion, and turned their 
back on the regular and peaceful employments 
of husbandry. The height of their temporal 
wishes is to accumulate an estate, that will 
sufier them to spend the remainder of their 
days amid the healthful and quiet scenes of 
rural Ufis. The emperor Dioclesian voluntarily 

resigned the sceptre, for the dominion of a )it- 

7# 
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tie farm at Salona. When afterwards urged 
to reassurae the imperial purple, he replied, 
^ That he now took more delight in cultivating 
his little field, than he formerly enjoyed in a 
palace, when his power was extended over il 
the earth.' 

Many kinds of business require less mamui 
labor, than farming ; but this does not proie 
that they require less of what is truly labori- 
ous and exhausting. The brain is the orp^ 
by which the mind manifests itself. The laind 
uses the brain for thinking, just as it uses the 
limbs for walking, the eyes for seeing, and the : 
arms for cutting wood. 

The farmer when he visits the lawyer in 
office, or the minister in his study, is some- 
times prone to think that they live a very com- : 
fortable life. He sees no great exertion of 
muscular strength. It seems vastly more easf 
to wield a pen than an axe. Surely, he thinkSi 
they must get along without much eflFort, in' 
their business. If the day is very warm, tb 
they sit in their shady rooms, with nothing 
do but study — while he is broiling in the sua 
and obliged to exert his muscles in the lal 
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the field. Or the day may be very cold, 
id he finds them sitting by a comfortable fire, 
ith nothing to do but tojhink ; while he has to 
se the wintry blasts, and weary his muscles 
' cutting down trees in the forest. Surely, 
t is prone sometimes to say to himself, this is 
I idle, or at least, very easy sort of life which 
ese men lead. Nothing to do but think and 
ady. 

Now let the facts in the case be known, — 
t him understand that the brain literally and 
ily labors, and is wearied and exhausted by 
inking, just as the arms labor, and are wea- 
>d and exhausted by cutting down trees,— 
d the same good sense which he exiercises 
his farm, would teach him that there is no 
ound for envy. He will feel that it is no 
:>re comfortable to have the brain wearied, 
in to have the arm wearied — no easier to 
Qik with the brain than to work with the arm. 
the brain instead of concealing itself in its 
liefully enclosed cell, could be seen while 
prformbg its labors, men would give it as 
mh credit for work, and for hard worky too, 
l.ihey give the arm. It would be no morQ 
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absurd to say that nothing is work but wbit if 1 
done in public, than to say that nothing is wok f 
but what is done by the organs whose opot' 
tion is visible. And one might as well chin 
that cerebral labor, only, constitutes awoilDa|r 
man, as another claim that manual labor, oolfiP 
constitutes a working man.. F 

The farmer, sometimes, is tempted to eDfjfT 
other professions, when he is disapptnniedo^ 
checked in his labors^ by the weather. w\ 
wishes for example, to sow the grain, — ^bat ikff* 
rain prevents, or the fields are parched.' TM " 
lawyer in his office is not interrupted by tkiF^ 
state of the weather. He can go on inv8Sttr| 
gating cases, whether it is hot or cold, wetflP 
dfy. He need not look out upon the ckamr- 
or, as many silly people do, examine the almif ' 
nac, to see what the weather is to be to fsm^ 
row, or next week, before he fixes on a tiflflV 
for. consultation with his client. The mectum 
ic need not study the face of the heavens, 4 
look at the vane on the neighboring steepWl 
before he promises to finish, at a certain tiiii4| 
a suit of clothes, or to shoe a horse. His won 
does not depend on so many contingences, ' 
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liable to be prevented, by frost or heat, or 
e destroyed by sudden rains, and floods, and 
vs. 

1 these respects, other professions have, 
sed, an advantage over the fanner. But, 
1, the farmer ought not to expect, or to 
J, to have every advantage concentrated in 
own occupation. Nature, if she imposes 
r and then a tax on his employments, which 

does not impose on those of others, also 
Its him peculiar immunities. She works 
the farmer as she does for no other profes- 
I. 

[*he business of the mechanic advances only 
le he, or those in his employment, are ac- 
ly laboring. At least, the exceptions to 

are few. When hecloses his shop for the 
bty or whea he attends a school, or society, 
own meeting, the shoe which he had begun 
s not grow — the bureau, which was partly 
ihed, is no nearer completed, on his return, 
ten he stops, his business stops, 
^ot so with the farmer. He lies down and 
VgSj but nature is awake and at work for him. 
i ill sick, but his business goes on, for nature 
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is always vigorous and at work for him. ft |^ 
rests on the Sabbath, — ^but nature, who needi 
no rest, and never reposes, continues to woik 
for him. His crops are growing — ^his catde, 
his sheep, his horses, his fruit trees, his foot' 
trees, are all growing. This is an advanUj^ 
which nature has bestowed on the farmer, to 
an extent she has bestowed on no others, vd 
it ought to check any discontent he may Hi 
at what he regards as the easier lot of bis fi^ 
low men. Happy would the student accooiA 
himself, if while sick, or asleep, or at rest, his 
labors were still advancing, his mind gatberiof 
treasures, and his intellect acquiring streogA 
and acuteness. 

Nearly connected with this temptation, ii 
another, which we will now consider. Dei 
gogues often tell farmers that they are the fooi 
dation of society — that they support the w 
fabric, and bear the whole burden, and aK' 
grievously oppressed by other classes. Soifl* 
farmers are foolish enough to believe these rep* 
resentations. But necessary as farmers are U 
the support of society, they are as truly depeD' 
dent on other classes and professions, as othei 
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(es and professions are on them. What 
d they do when sick, without the physi- 
— or when their limbs are broken, without 
surgeon— or when their rights are invaded, 
lout the lawyer ? And, how without mor- 
in a community, could their property or 
r lives be safe ? And how could morals 
(t, without ministers ? How could farmers 
igh, without the blacksmith, or grind with- 
the miller, or get money and goods with* 
tbe merchant ? 

?be fact is, all classes of society are more 
Bss dependent on each other. This truth 
Huitifully illustrated by an elegant writer of 
own country. 

The man, who will go into a cotton-mill, 
contemplate it from the great water wheels 
gives its first movement, (and still more 
I the steam engine, should that be the mo- 
; power,) who will observe the parts of the 
lunery, and* the various processes of the 
b, till he reaches the hydraulic press, with 
ch it is made into a bale, and the canal or 
load by which it is sent to market, may 
•very branch of trade and every depart- 
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ment of science literally crossed, intertwiB0 
interwoveo with every other,, like the wcdm 
the warp of the article manufactured. Not 
Jittle of the spinning machinery b constmek 
on principles drawn from the demonstiiM 
of transcendental roaithematics ; and the pnoa 
ses of bleaching and dying, now practisedfJ 
the results of the most profound reseaiclHM 
modem chemistry. And if this does notfli 
fy the enquirer, let him trace the cotton toll 
plantation, where it grew, in Greorgia or it 
bama; the indigo tp Bengal; the chI toi 
olive gardens of Italy, or the fishing groaill| 
of the Pacific Ocean ; let him consider Wli 
ney's cotton gin ; Whittemore's carding si 
ohine ; the power loom ; and the spinning i| 
paratus ; and all the arts, trades, and scieoi) 
directly or indirectly connected with these ;l( 
I believe he will soon agree, that one mil 
start from a yard of coarse printed coO^ 
which costs ten cents, and prove out of iM 
out of a text, that every art and science \ 
heaven had been concerned in its fabric." 

The interests of spciety require that 
should be a divinon of labor. Pro^ 
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nade for this in the soil of the earth. It 
night have been so scanty that the constant 
abor of all in its cultivation, shoCkld only suffice 
or their subsistence. But it is so rich that the 
abor of a part of mankind, is sufficient to raise 
ill the produce necessary for the sustenance of 
the whole. A part, therefore, can devote them- 
selves to those employments which promote 
the comfort, morals, safety, .and salvation of 
noen. And this superabundar^ce of the soil, 
Jepends on the disintegration of rocks on the 
sarth. The rains and floods carry off the soil 
Bto the rivers and seas — but the disintegration 
if the rocks continually repaii*s. the waste. 
3od knows what the wants of men require, 
md he Icindly makes the disintegration so co- 
lious as to cause the soil to support all, by the 
febor of only a part in its cultivation. This 
hows that he designed that there should be a 
livision of labor among men, and that the sep- 
ntion into peculiar employments is of his con- 
litation. Farmers ought to feel, then, that 
hey are only members of the same body, of 

fcb the other classes of their fellow men 
parts. There may be a difference of office 
8 
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in the members of this body, but the actioQof 
the whole, aod of all in their jpioper pIiGe8,B 
essential to its healtbf state. < The eye ctt- 
not say unto the hand, I have no need of thse: 
nor again the head to the feet, I have no Mi 
of you.' 

Farmers are sometimes told that men wb 
live in cities, or wear better clothes thaalbsfi 
or get their living in some way whfeh doniot, 
require manual labor, are aristocrats. Thoii 
who make the most noise about aristocracy iml 
boast of their love to the people, and especidlf 
farmers, and tell bow much the aristocraqrd^ 
spise them, are usually demagogues, brako 
down politicians, men of no principle, wko 
care not a groat about farmers or their inteieslk 
They only want, by mounting on their shoul- 
ders, to climb into good fat offices,;and so kog 
as they feel secure of their places, they wiB 
not write or talk any more about their love fo 
the people. But as soon as a political revoto* 
tion turns them out of office, they begin agiiit 
to tell ftrmers bow much they love them, and 
how much they sympathize in their oppres* 
sions. 
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Another class who try to make farmers think 
they are their best friends, and cry out against 
aristocracy, are idle, lazy spendthriits — ^too 
proud to get a living by honest industry, who 
want to be put into office by the votes of hard 
working men. But if they chance to succeed^ 
they care not what becomes of farmers, their 
intefests, or their rights. These persons are 
too unstable, or too unprincipled, to expect to 
rise into notice except by depressing others. 
They would destroy the house, rather than 
have others, more industrions and deserving, 
live in It. They have no ambition to become 
respectable, by real merit, and persevering 
effi>rts, — so they try to drag down others to 
their own level. 

The hardy, enterprising, independent far- 
mer has too much self-respect to be continually 
troubling himself, because somebody else wears 
better clothes, or lives in better style, than he 
does. He will not lower the character of his 
own occupation, by declaiming against aristoc- 
racy, as if farmers were in a humbler, and less 
honorable station than men of other professions. 
He does not wish to turn every thing back to 
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barbtrisniy to stop the pi ogi^eaa of dvilisatioD, 
lest it dhould appear that socnebody know 
more than himself. He is ever ready to render 
honor ' to whom honor is due ;-^«nd while be 
is not cringing in his attentions to others, win^ 
•▼er he their station, he is always willing 10 
yield to every one proper respect. It is ite 
mark of a clown, and not of an indepedSeot 
fanner, to be rude and insolent, where die 
courtesies of life require civility. 

The Christian Farmer will avoid the gra^ 
ping desire which some manifest to addhotus 
to house and field to field. He will avoid it 
as wrong in itself, as too near akin to that ^cov- 
etousness which is idolatry ;' and as tempting 
to other things which are wrong. We wiH 
mention only two of this description. 

One is, its influence on his relations to pub- 
lic and benevolent institutions. His eagerness 
to obtain more land prompts him to go beyond 
his present means, and run in debt. The con- 
sequence is, that when you ask his cooperation 
in any object of public interest, he pleads his 
en^barrassed circumstances. He approves of 
the object, his heart is with you in the enter- 
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prise, but he cannot give any thing to advance 
it, at present, for he is in debt, and must ^ be 
just before he is generous.' The society wish 
to repair their house of worship, or build a new 
one ; but he will either give nothing, or far less 
than his due proportion, because he is in debt^ 
and must be careful to be ^ just before he is 
generous.' Ask of him a subscription to aid 
in extending the Gospel to India or China, he 
will decline giving. He says the object lies 
near his heart, and is the daily burden of his 
prayers ; but he can do little or nothing to ex- 
tend the kingdom of Christ among the heathen, 
for it would be wrong for one to be ^generous' 
who is so deeply in debt. His first duty he 
tells you is ^ to be just.' He thinks his neigh- 
bor across the street, who is not in debt for 
land, may well affi)rd to give for such objects ; 
and you would suppose, from his remarks, that 
he almost envies him the privilege. But as 
soon as he has done paying for one piece of 
land, he runs in debt for another ; and so he 
goes on through life, a blank in the church of 
Christ, and in society, generous in feeling, but 

8* 
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never in act, because he is restrained from lib- 
eral deeds, by his love of justice. 

Here is another bad effect of this excessive 
eagerness to extend possessions : He who is 
under its influence, either cultivates more land 
than he has capital to cultivate well, or else be 
leaves a large portion of his extensive farms 
entirely uncultivated. In either case the effict 
is bad. Through imperfect cultivation, or for 
want of cultivation, the land declines in value. 
The soil grows worse instead of better^ — the 
amount of productions decreases, from year to 
year, and the means of sustaining religious and 
other good institutions, decrease in the same 
proportion.. The former owners remove to 
the West, and shiftless laborers succeed thrifty 
proprietors. — If the farmer, instead of expen- 
ding Iris spare capital in the purchase of more 
land, had expended it in improving what was 
already in his possession, he would have set a 
profitable example of successful husbaudry, 
which others would not have been slow to imi- 
tate. In place of lands declining in value, 
would be farms of moderate size, iocreaaing 
■p^kifMs and rewarding skilful cultivatioD 
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uvitb new plenty. The neighborhood that now 
shows the marks of rapid decay, would be flour- 
ishing and happy. The feeble congregation, 
^whicb begins to look for foreign aid, in support- 
ing the Gospel, would be extending a gener- 
ous and strong hand to tlie support of others. 

It is a bad sign in a community, or in a na- 
tion, when the farms of the smaller proprietors 
begin to be added to the extensive possessions 
of their richer neighbors. In the age which 
preceded the fall of the Roman Republic, it 
was computed that only two thousand citizens 
were possessed of any independent subsistence. 
The lands had been gradually purchased or 
usurped by the nobles ! The object of the 
celebrated Gracchi, in the Agrarian law, was 
' to increase the number of landed proprietors 
in Italy' — * to create a Roman yeomanry.' — To 
every needy citizen this law allotted out of the 
public domain, not more than ten acres — per- 
haps less. In this way it was designed ^ to plant 
liberty flrmly in the land — to perpetuate the 
Roman Commonwealth, by identifying its prin- 
ciples with the cultivation of the soil.' 

From his circumstances, the Christian Far- 
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on tha ahofa^ tha mannan, the fedimp 

ttia opinions of man in dties, under the i 

anaa of tha lama cauaas, aasome dmihr rii 

Tliara it muah lass that is distinctive k 

opinions and characters of men, in cities, 

in tha country. The faculty of imitati 

in mora lively exercise. Fashion stretcbe 

sway there over the mind as well as ovei 

body ; and men> to avoid singularity, will 

sacriBce something of originality and indi 

dence. 

A mercenary spirit, which looks at int 
may have more power in cities than in the < 
try. * How will it affect my popula 
« How will it affect my sales ?' < How v 
please my customers ?' — are perhaps que 
more frequendy suggested to the mind, i 
city, than in the country, before formic 
opinion, or deciding how to act in referer 
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)posed measure. Hence the well known 
bat reformers, when their cause is good, find 
)ch and early followers in the country, and 
3g the class of independent, reflecting far- 
I. They judg^ for themselves — they look 
at what is true, and humane, and just ; 
are ready to adopt it, without enquiring 
tber it is for their interest or their popular- 
They move onwards to their object, with 
and fearless step, when public opinion in 
3 has not yet decided whether the reforma- 
ts expedient. 

ut it is obvious that the same circumstances 

h favour this spirit of firmness, this habit 

ning on the suggestions of one's own mind, 

le dictates of truth and not on those of poli- 

end to make farmers opinionative, as well 

idependent. This is a faulty extreme to 

h they are exposed, and against which 

ought to be on their guard. While men 

no opportunity to compare themselves 

others, or to measure their powers with 

b superior to their own, they are apt ' to 

[ more highly' of their talents and their 

ions, ^ than they ought to think.' In the 
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country, there is mote equality in uduiUMP 
and Icnowledge, than b the city. The ootfS 
quence is that a man may there have an amg 
weening confidence in his powers of immI 
ing, who, if he often came'm contact widill 
tellect of a higher grade, would be distnrifl 
of his opinions, and feel bis lialulify to dfl 
judge. J 

The Christian Farmer wiU not neglect W 
private duties, through an excesaive dmrtm 
political distinction. He should not,iDdm 
be indifferent to public affiiirs, or feel that ii 
has nothing to jdo with public offices. Co*' 
stituting, as fanners do, about five-sixths of A0I 
population of our country, — an(| possessinli 
large share of intelligence and integrity, A 
would be as unjust as it would be impolitic, b 
public opinion to exclude them fixmilegislaliQS 
and government. Some of the most distiB' 
guished men that ever lived, have beenengag^ 
in agricultural pursuits. Gideon, Saul and Dfr* 
vid, in sacred, — Cato, Cincinnatus and our 
own Washington, in profane history, are ex- 
amples of this class. 

While, then, we warn the Christian Faranf) 
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BgaiDst an excessive desire foi^ political distioc- 
lion, we would by no means recommend that 
heartless indifference to the public welfare, 
which hides itself under the cover of ^ minding 
am*$ oum business.^ Some pursue their own 
business to the neglect of the public welfare. 
They are often called prudent men, by others ; 
and no doubt congratulate themselves on their 
discretion. They will sacrifice nothing of time, 
or of labor, to benefit their country. They 
never neglect their farms, or their shops, or 
any thing else of their own, for the sake of the 
public. They care nothing for the measures 
of government,^ — ^they take no interest in pub- 
li9matters,-^they neglect all their public duties, 
— ^they avoid all public occasions. They heed 
not literary or religious institutions, — they at- 
tend few or none of the meetings necessary 
for carrying forward the business of towns, and 
societies, and school districts. In short, they 
think only of their own losses or gains — ^their 
own farms or merchandize. They are com- 
pletely incased in self; and if others should 
follow their example, society would be dissol- 
ved. Prudence,industry, discretion, are terms 
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that ought never to secure from desenred m^ 
buke, this culpable devotion to private intentti, 
It is sheer selfishness, and has no claim tooMf^ 
mendation. L 

The excess against which we wish to 
the Christian Farmer, is of an opposite 
ter. There is a class of people, and deal 
some farmers may be found in it, who an 
thinking of public afiairs, and talking of 
affairs, and anxious to engage in public 
They neglect their own business, — ^they f( 
their farms, or their shops, to declaim 
politics, and intrigue for oj£ce. MeaDwl 
their laborers waste much time for want of A* 
rectioD, and more in unobserved idleness. Bd 
if these men can only gain office, they feel sat^ 
isfied, however insignificant it nhay be, or how- 
ever involved their private affairs may bav« 
become, through their inattention. 

But when, by a political change, or to make 
room for some one as greedy for office as them' 
selves, they are displaced, they have no tA 
ish for their former employment. It seem 
insipid and irksome. They long for somethiDj 
more exciting, something less laborious, s(4f 
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Wng which will furnish a living without con- 
tant attention to business. They cease to res- 
)ect themselves, forfeit the good opinion of 
ithers^ and often become impoverished, and 
fistless, a burden to their friends and a nui- 
imce to society. A man raised to eminence 
yf bis own merit, may serve the public, in the 
DO^ difficult circumstances, and most trying 
iniQs, without a stain upon his christian char- 
cter, — ^but an office seeker^ who is an honor to 
be christian name, — who does not sacrifice 
omewhat of principle, to his love of political 
istinction, is rarely to be found. 



CHAPTER V. 

CHRISTIAN farmer's DUTIES. 

Religion directs our chief thoughts, and 
nr highest hopes, to objects beyond the sphere 
' earth and time. She looks, mainly, at 
hfaigs which are unseen and eternal.' Still, 
b does not disregard the ^ things which are 

9 
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seen and temporal.' While she fixes her heart 
on the life ' which is to come/ because there 
is her glorious and full reward ; she also keeps 
in view ' the life that now is/ because of this, 
also, she ' has the promise/ and here lie a por- 
tion of her present duties. Religion is a tree, 
whose branches extend beyond the skies, and 
whose richest fruits are gathered in paradise, 
by the spirits of * just men made perfect'—- 
though its roots lie spread out beneath the soil 
of this evil world. It is a flower which ex- 
pands, in full bloom and beauty, on the banks 
of the river of life — though it begins to shed 
around its fragrance, and disclose its tints, in 
the gardens of earth. The spirit of the Gos- 
pel develops itself not only in faith, and hope, 
and prayer, but also in the duties of each man's 
employment and profession. ^ Diligent in busi-' 
ness,' is a precept found in close connectioo 
with the injunction, to be ^ fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord.' We may truly say of 
christian principle, ^ nullum quod tetigit dod 
omavit' — * it adorns every thing it touches.' It 
sheds its own lustre over every thing with 
which it comes in contact. The streamlet 
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that flows through your meadow, betrays its 
course by the deeper verdure of its borders. 
So christian principle in the soul, will reveal its 
existence by the vigor and the freshness of the 
moral life. It is a spirit of order, of industry, 
of purity, of peace ; and if it is not reflected 
from the farm, and the work-shop, and the 
counting room, we have abundant indications 
that its abode is not there. 

Among the subjects which will earliest claim 
the attention of the Christian Farmer, is the 
inquiry, where he shall fix his residence. He 
wQl regard this as a serious question of duty. 
Inclination and interest he may consult, to a 
proper degree ; but he will go beyond consid- 
erations like these, and ask where as a rational 
and immortal being, he can best perform the 
duties, which, in this life, he owes to God and 
to men. On this point, no directions can be 
given which are of universal application. A 
correct decision must depend on a variety of 
circumstances peculiar to each case. But the 
inquiry of most interest, in relation to this sub- 
jecti at the present time, is whether a Chris- 
tian Farmer, who is already settled, in the 
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Mm Sittesy or k kxildiig round for a pi 
fwidtepce, should bot migrate to the 
Thb inqQiiy deserves e careful ezamii 
We sball suppose the Christian Fanner 
habitant of New England. Our reniarfa 
some roodificatioos, will apply to the ii 
unts of all the Atlantic States, 

In clKMxnng hb place of resideocei the i 
tian Faimer may lawfully take into the ao 
his pecuniary interests. How will the 
aflfected» by a migration to the Westan 
ley ? This will, to some extent, depei 
the circumstances and peculiar characi 
each individual. But there are some gc 
considerations, applicable to every case. 

At the West, lands are cheap, plenty 
fertile. With little labor they will, usi 
yield a large crop ; and the want of skill i 
management of the various kinds of soil 
not be so manifest as in New Ikigland. 
fanner can easily furnish food for his fai 
and the rapid increase in the value of the 
if he has chosen a good location, will soon j 
iiim in comfortable circumstances. 

On the other hand, in some cases, hii 
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and his family may be exposed to severe suf- 
fering (irom sickness, before they become ac- 
customed to the climate. In other cases, there 
is no good market, and the abundance of his 
produce is counterbalanced by the cheapness of 
its price. The rich soil which has been ac- 
cumulating for many ages, will, at last, with- 
out manures, be exhausted ; and then the lands 
may jrield no more, with the same cultivation 
and expense, than many parts of New Eng- 
land. 

The soil of the older States has been worn 
down by neglect and unskilful culture; but 
much of it was originally as rich, perhaps, as 
that in the Western valley. By skill, and in- 
dustry, and patience, with suitable manuring, 
its former fertility may be restored. Perhaps 
the cost of this would not be greater than the 
cost of fences, and roads, and bridges, and 
dwelling houses, and bams, and mills, and 
school houses, and churches, which must be 
provided in new settlements. The hills and 
valleys of New England are pleasant, its cli- 
mate invigorating, its water delicious. It lacks 
only the fertile soil of the West, to possess at- 

9* 
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tractions which few would lightly relinquisL 
And might not this fertility be producedyttv 
expeose only sufficient to furnish the W^t 
with the physical comforts, and with the intd- 
iectual and religious privileges, of New En- 
land ? 

Leaving the Christian Farmer to settle the 
question of personal interest, we ask whether 
a removal to the West will increase his me- 1 
fulness 1 In many cases, such a change rouses 
men to new effort, and develops a strength of 
intellect, and a force of character, as w(Mide^ 
ful to themselves, as it is unexpected by otb^s. 
They rise to stations of influence and useful- 
ness, which once seemed altogether above their 
reach. A new impulse, too, is given to the 
minds of their children. The hardships they 
have, for a while, to encounter, only render 
them enterprising and energetic. They he- 
come wealthy and public spirited, when in the 
land of their forefathers they would have been 
irresolute, poor, and nearly useless. 

The foundations of society are now laying 
at the West. By aiding to establish a church 
iu a new settlement, a Christian Farmer, whose 
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ueoce in New England would be almost 
loticedy may mould the destinies of future 
lerations. 

But, on the other hand, his change of resi- 
ice may weaken the congregation to which 
now belongs. Many feeble churches would 
ruined by the loss of half a dozen members, 
small congregation, at the West, will be 
ely, in a few months, or at most years, to 
tber strength by immigration. But there are 
V accessions from abroad, to strengthen the 
iak congregations in New England. It may 
questioned whether any thing is gained by 
iring down churches, which have all the 
sans of religious worship, to build others with 
3ir ruins. It will be long, also, before a 
ite of public sentiment can be formed, at the 
est> so favorable to religious institutions, as 
eady exists in New England. A large por- 
o of the people of the West, too, take their 
16 of moral sentiment, to no small degree, 
»m the Eastern States. If the fountain he- 
mes corrupt, the streams will not be pure. 
)i the Sabbath be disregarded, or public wor- 
ip become disreputable, in New England, 
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and the change would soon be fell aa eiaf 
neighborhood of the West. 

Before the Christian Fanner cbngBll 
abodoi for the sake of usefulness, he shorii 
inquire how it will affect the popolationofii 
older states. If too large a sbare of eriff' 
prise and piety are drawn off, a sbigHliOit 
both as regards business and religion, mailli ^ 
the result. Emigration from New Eng^iip 
the West, will be the signal foremigratioaM 
Europe to New England. Our popohtioir 
once homogeneous, would be mingled withfi^ 
eigners ; and laborers from Europe would \0 
found in every village, and on almost enlf; 
farm. Trained, in many cases, to a 
religious belief, and in all, under a di 
form of government, with different customs 
habits, they would have but little regard 
the institutions and sentiments of our Rlj 
Fathers. 

We shall not undertake to discuss the 
tion, where the farm buildings ought to 
placed, for the sake of convenience, health, 
ornament; or what should be their shape; 
hr iUiug house should stand in 
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to the out-buildings. These are questions of 
deep interest to the farmer, when lie is about 
to commence an establishment, — ^but we leave 
their solution to others. 

There are however, two or three topics in 
respect to buildings, which lie properly within 
the range of our remarks. One relates to con- 
veniences for retired devotion . The command , 
^ Enter into thy closet, shut the door, and pray 
to thy Father in secret,' however neglected or 
despised by others, will be carefully obeyed by 
the Christian Farmer. The business of no 
ooe — ^not even that of the merchant, or the 
mariner, depends more directly on the Provi- 
dence of God, than the business of the Chris- 
tian Farmer. Private devotion he knows to 
be necessary to keep his own thoughts and 
feelings in, a right state, during his toils and 
cares; and for securing the divine blessing* 
He will feel, therefore, the need of some suita- 
ble place, in his house, to which he can retire, 
md where he can, without interruption, pour 
brth his supplications and thanksgivings, before 
he throne of God. He will wish every mem- 
ber of bis family to have the same facilities for 
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iMo|«Mk{Qu B«i M muiy booses, 1 
iffiiwiwo unaiwumdj whit iDPo mm odhi 
dib piniMBO, CM die Onstiui Famier 
Iwnelf, or fa w ib h lo Ihs dnMren, and 
onder Kh OHO } AhMSl every thii^ i 
oaaveoiaBce oad beMty, Ihes been tboi] 
Inl cbKH wlmre the hnsiwDd, the w 



io eaorel lo God, Imie been fcrgotl 

vonld seem, from die constroctioo • 

booMs, dm rnuy Cfansduis bad nev 

die oommand lo entm into die closet, 

pay m seciel; or dse diat diey have 

ately, and far life, made up dmr minds 

bcyiC The Chnsdan Fanner, whc 

\m sod and sdvadon, more dian mc 

dian die beauty of his dwelling, will, in 

ftmctioo, provide suitable accommoda 

private devotion. 

While, to a proper extent, be cxmsu 
and ornament, the Christian Fanner 
careful, in building his bouse, not to in 
greater expense than his means will ' 
To be much in debt for any th'mg, vril 
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ger his influeiice ; as it may lead him to do 
iome thiQgs'which are improper, to relieve him- 
self from pressure — or to leave some things un- ^ 
done, which are required by his profession. 
And if he runs in debt for useless expense in 
bqildiqg, he will appear to be under the domin- 
ion of pride, and vanity, rather than of the 
«elf-denying spirit of the Gospel. This will 
be likely to awaken the censures of the world, 
and blight his christian influence. 

It is foolish for a farmer to expend in oma- 
meoting a dwelling, capital which he may need 
for the successful management of his farm. 
What he lays out in decorations for his house, 
ought to have been laid out in improving his 
land. He cannot adopt new modes of cultiva- 
tion, or purchase new and valuable implements 
of husbandry, for want of means. His soil will 
become sterile, and his land decline in value, 
while the farms of his more prudent neighbors 
will grow in richness and in worth. After strug- 
gling with his burden, for a few years, he will pro- 
bably be obliged to sell his property, and yield 
up his.house to some one who began life with 
more judgment and economy. When it is too 
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late, he will find the words of the wise imi 
are still true, ' He that exalteth his gate seek 
• eth destruction.' 

Domestic duties are among the most inter 
estiug which the Christian Parmer perfonns 
The division of mankind into families, wasoiM 
of the earliest acts of kindness shown to theo 
by their beneficent Maker. The commanit] 
is made up of a multit/ide of little monarchies 
Every fifth or sixth individual whom we meet 
is a king, a magistrate, and a priest. 

As a ruler, it is the duty of a Christian Far- 
mer to govern his family well. The means ol 
this we shall not stop to settle minutely. They 
may be difierent in different cases. But wheth- 
er by persuasion, or by the exercise of authori- 
ty, there should be prompt and ready obedience, 
among the members of his househdd. We 
do not, however, advocate tyranny under the 
name of government. We would have the 
household under the sway of parents or mas- 
ters, but not bowed down by fear. There is 
a difference between the conscientious, cheer- 
ful obedience of a child, and the constrained, 
though prompt, obedience of a slave. Au- 
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^ority must be exercised, and seen tobeexer- 
bed, for the common good of the whole fami* 
^, of the children and domestics, as well as of 
le parent and the master ; — not from caprice, 
nd a desire to make inferiors feel their de- 
pendence. Once let the child or the domes- 
ic, see that you love to exercise authority, for 
he sake of showing your power, and it will 
lot be strange if they give you frequent occa- 
(ion to appeal to the right of the strongest. 
^ command given in a passion, will be disre- 
garded, 80 far as it can be done safely ; — and 
a command given merely to display the posses- 
rion of authority, will provoke a desire for re- 
ristance, even if the fear of punishment res- 
trains open disobedience. Paul rarely uttered 
I precept which showed more wisdom and 
Knowledge of human nature, than when he said, 
And, ye fathers, provoke not your children to 
vrath.' The same wicked feeling which 
>rompts to commands, for the sake of showing 
luthority, or giving vent to passion, prompts 
hose to whom the commands are addressed, 
o resist or neglect them. 
If children do not learn obedience at home, 

10 
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tbejr will be apt to be lefaelliouB and restleai 
under civil goverameot. New Ekigland onras 
much of her good order^ to parental docipfioe. 
Her district schools have a aimilar inflneooe. 
The children^ while awajrfirom the govemuMit 
of parents, are under that of ioatructeou If 
they learnt nothing but to obey, in these acboob^ 
the acquisition would be invaluable. Thoi» 
children, who are suffered by their paients to 
stay away from school, and wander withoit 
restraint, are more obstinate and disobedienl cihi* 
zens than others, in future life. If socie^ wv 
one unbroken mass, it could not be manafidL 
It must first be divided into minute parts, ti 
in families and schools, before it can be Innttglit 
into subjection to government and laws. 

Regard to the duties of a good citizen, «i 
well as to his own happiness, will induce the 
Christian Farmer to rule well his househoU. 
He has peculiar facilities for doing this, in bis 
retired situation. His children are not so mueb 
exposed, as they would be in a city, to the in- 
fluence of unruly boys, who would teach them 
to despise and cast off parental authority. His 
efforts to maintain good order in his family, are 
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not thwarted by an influence out ofdoorsy over 
which he has no control. 

Listruction is another duty which the Chris- 
tian Farmer owes to his family. We include, 
in this, such advantages for education in pub- 
lic and private schools, as are suitable to his 
own circumstances, and the business which he 
designs they should follow for life. In deci- 
dmg on their profession, he will consult their 
talents, physical constitution, and in ordinary 
cases, the bent of their minds. If a business 
which they must follow, all their days, is their 
eboice, it will add much to their happiness, and 
chance of success. On the other hand, if they 
dislike it, they will not only be unhappy, but, 
very likely, will not pursue it with energy 
enough to obtain patronage. 

But under this head, we specially include the 
perianal instruction which a Christian Farmer 
owes to his family. He is not only a king, 
but a priest, in his own household. However 
many advantages for education he may furnish 
his children, in private and in public schools, 
he cannot free himself from the duty of per- 
sonal attention to their religious education. 
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Moses made provision for the public religious 
instruction of the Hebrews, — ^but be did nor 
leave the matter there : " These words which 
I command thee, this day, shall be in thy heart ; 
and thou shalt teach them diligently to thy 
children, and thou shalt talk of them when 
thou sittest in thy house, and when thou walk- 
est by the way, when thou liest downiand when 
thou risest up." This was the most effident 
mode of planting the truths, which Moses had 
delivered, in their minds. 

So at the present day, children may lean 
much respecting their duty, on the Sabbath, 
from the preacher, or from the teacher in the 
Sabbath School, — and they may, when the 
instructer feels his responsibility, and is quali- 
fied for his profession, leara much at the Com- 
mon School. But the parent has more ad- 
vantages than either of these, for inculcatuig 
religious truth. He has more opportunities 
for giving his children instruction in divine 
things, than any others. He is with them lon- 
ger, and in a greater variety of situations. He 
is with them in the house ; he is with them bjr 

! way ; he is with them when they lie down ; 
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s with them when they ris^ up. He 
Dpportunity to accommodate truth to 
ous circumstances and trains of feeling, 
addition to all this, he can approach 
rough every avenue of the affections, 
ar the truth from the lips of their pa- 
th more respect and docility than from 
Df others. What a beloved father or 
ells them concerning God, and heaven, 
, and their own souls, they receive as 
hout hesitation. Parents, too, have 
D the minds of their children at an 
ge than others, — an age when the im- 
s are deepest, and when the direction 
^ given to the whole character, 
lot our object to specify, minutely, how 
ruction should be communicated. We 
lark, that it ought to be seasonable, not 
hen the mind of a child is bent, more 
lal, on something else, but rather when 
id, as some flowers, at certain periods, 
their bosoms to the rays of the sun, 
1 to the influences of truth. The in- 
1 should be simple, and not given with 
id tone, which make the child feel thA.t. 
10* 
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religion is a melancholy business. The in-j 
struction should not be given at set setsofl 1 
onljr, as on the Sabbath^ while it is ne^edel i 
at all other times, — nor appear to be ffiven m j 
an unwelcome task. Too much should not be ^ 
poured into the mind at once ; and it sboidi I 
always be attended with the feeling, that the !^ 
blessing of God is essential to succesSj and ' 
with fervent prayer for this blessing. 

If in addition to all this, the Christian Fa^ 
mar will furnish his family with suitable boob 
and periodicals, an abundance of which are K) 
be easily obtained at the present day ; and 
will endeavour to prepare himself for teaching, 
by studying the best modes of instruction, be 
may expect that his children will grow up ia 
the fear of God and be fitted for heaven. 

Family prayer will be valued as a delight- 
ful privilege, by the Christian Farmer. Its 
influence on himself, and on the good order 
and peace of his family, will forbid him to re- 
gard it merely as a duty. 

By family prayer we do not mean, what is 
sometimes called by that name, — a short sea- 
son during which a chapter b hastily read in 
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Bible, and a form of prayers offered, with- 

tbe semblance of devotion, amidst disorder 

noise. We mean a season set apart for 

communion with God, — when all the mem- 

3 of the household can come together, to 

i the Bible and ponder it ; to confess to 

ven their offences, and to ask forgiveness ; 

hank the Giver of all good for past mercies, 

to supplicate for themselves and for the 

]d, new blessings for the soul and for the 

io wonder that some do not find either 
nselves, or their families, interested in this 
rcise* They neither devote to it the neces- 
' time, nor make for it the necessary prepara- 
. A part of the family, perhaps, are not re- 
red or expected to be present. Another 
t are not present when the parent begins to 
1 the word of God ; and while he continues 
ead, those who had come together in season, 
disturbed by others, or by attention to some 
sehold matters, which ought to have been at- 
led to previously, or to be deferred until the 
otions, if they can be called by that name^ 
inisbed • In such circumstances, solemnity is 
^tber out of the question ; and\X\s wo\.n^^w.- 
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derful if children and domestics catch the spirit I 
of the scene and regard the whole either as i 
farce, or as a thing done only for the sake of 
form. 

Family prayer is, doubtless, sometimes irk- 
some to children and domestics, because the } 
parent repeats the same words from day to I 
day, without feeling the spirit of the pedtioDS I 
which he offers. Whether or not the same ' 
form of prayer should be used, at all times, 
we will not undertake to decide. Some maj 
be so diffident as to feel straitened in this ex- 
ercise, and the only alternative, in their case, 
is to neglect prayer in their families^ entirely, 
or else use the same form. What their duty 
is, none can hesitate, a moment, in deciding. 
In other cases, where there is ability, the inte^ 
est of Family Prayer may be increased, by 
varying it to suit present circumstances. But 
whichever of these modes is adopted, there is 
no excuse for dullness, and want of spirituality 
in the exercise. 

No rule of universal application can be given, 

for the time of Family Prayer. Each parent 

'f muterinust consult his peculiar circumstao- 
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I find it most convenient to attend 
yr before their morning meal, and 
In the latter case, there will be 
Tying, interruption, and absence, 
ise, at evening, is deferred till a late 
lembers of the family will be wea- 
part may have retired to rest. To 
i evils, some have chosen the hour 
Y after their evening meal, for the 
3f the family. When this hour is 
, it has advantages over every other ; 

I the circumstances of the Christian 

II not permit him to devote this sea- 
lily Prayer. 

atever time may be chosen for this 
s wrong that any part of the family 
abituafly absent, — especially habitu- 
ded. Some, it is. believed, do not 
ir domestics, and others in their em- 
to attend Family Prayer, even if 
* them to do, it. Such a custom 
^er find a place in the house-hold of 
n Farmer. It is injurious, both to 
d to his domestics. Their iidelity, 
sty, their good will, and desire to 
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promote bis interests^ will be strengthenei 
joining with him in this delightful service. 
Christian Farmer who goes forth into bis f 
in the freshness of the morning after ofl 
with his laborers the incense of prayer to 
will find them respectful and obedient, 
will cheerfully share in his toils, as they 
shared in his supplications, — and whe 
shades of evening again gather the family a 
the throne of grace, they will rejoice to 
in his thanksgivings for the preserving c 
God. Discord, and murmurings, and 
are banished from his house, and from his 
by the voice of prayer and praise. His 
dren and his domestics look back to his 
ing, as the scene of their choicest delight 
memory loves, and will love, to linger i 
it, long after his happy spirit has joim 
assembly of the blessed in heaven. 

The Christian Farmer will allow his 
tics sufficient leisure^ atid proper oppo: 
for private devotion. He will so arran 
business, that, if they are diligent, the 
have daily seasons for retirement, and 
able to throw on him any part of the bli 
they neglect secret prayer. 
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1 also see that all the members of bis 
serve the Sabbath. He .will himself 
an example of strict regard for this 
He will keep its approach in view ; 
ay out so much business, as to make 
ecessary to labor later and harder, on '}j 

, than on other days. He will not ,.,. 

much work from his family that they jll 

1 justified in devoting to mere rest of 
, a day which God has specially de- 
r the moral improvement of the soul. i;] 

provide suitable reading for all the 
of his household ; and not, as many 
i his children to spend the day in idle^ 
ileep, or in improper conversation, for 
books to interest and instruct their 
Vhate ver excuse for such neglect there 
nerly, in the di£Sculty of obtaining ]) 

litable for the young, there is no ex- ' 

his kind, at the present day. Every 
every taste may now be furnished with 
for the Sabbath, which combines uh 
f solemnity and interest. And the ex- 
so. trifling as to be within the means 
intelligent parent. 
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The Christian Fanner will encourage and 
require his domestics to attend public wi 
He will not keep them away from Chuidi, to 
prepare for him a warm dinner ; and wheo il 
is necessary for some member of the famDy tft 
be at home, on the Sabbath, be will not reqmn ] 
this of his domestics oftener than in their tun. 
He will feel that they need the benifin cf n- 
cial worship, as much as himself and his cU- 
dren; and that be has no right to deprin 
them of this privilege. 

The Christian Farmer will be kmd' to H 
vnnlcmen. He will provide for them raitaNi 
food. He will be careful, when he paysiK 
day-laborers in the produce of hb farm^ to jpt 
good measure, weight, and quality. He «l 
not, because they are dependent on^ hioai, fifei 
them off with his poorest grain, his poorat 
flour, or his poorest meat. Nor will be b 
slack in paying them their hire. They bef 
the burden and heat of the day, in his serfiei^ 
cheered by the hope of procuring w 
for their ikmilies, at night, with their 
A dollar, or a few dollars, may seem a 
matter to their employers ; but to then itB^ 
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be the only means for providing their children 
bread, on the morrow. They pay a high 
price for all they buy, because they purchase 
in small quantities, and can never take advan- 
tage of the market. If you withhold their 
wages, they will be obliged to give a still high- 
er price, because they purchase on credit, and 
roust pay the seller a heavy per centage for 
the risk which he runs of losing the debt. 
The Bible brings it as no trifling charge against 
the rich, ' Behold the hire of the laborers who 
have reaped down your fields, which is of you 
kept back by fraud, crieth ; and the cries of 
those which have reaped^ have entered into 
the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.' It may be 
less criminal to keep back the wages of the 
laborer by negligence, and thoughtlessness, 
than by fraud, — but an alarming cry will go up 
to heaven against him who has the means of 
paying his workmen, and neglects his duty. 

The Christian Farmer will endeavor to ex- 
ercise a good influence over his laborers ; and 
for this he has great advantages, if he shows a 
regard for their interests as well as his own. 
But if he manifests a selfish spirit — a disposi- 

11 
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tioD to get as much work out of them as he 
can, while Le pays them, grudgingly, the 
smallest ^ages, he cannot expect to benefit 
them, either by his instructions^ or by bis 
example. 

The Christian Farmer will be cautious 
about employing laborers who are vicious, or 
destitute of principle. He will rather under- 
go some loss in his crops, than expose his 
children to the pestilential influence of men of 
bad habits, or dangerous sentiments. If neces- 
sity compels him to employ persons of this 
character, he will, as far as possible, keep them 
under bis own eye, and give them no oppor- 
tunity to instil their poison into the unsuspect- 
ing minds of his family. On this point there 
is not enough of watchfulness. Trained up in 
the midst of moral purity, the farmer can 
scarcely imagine the depth of wickedness which 
exists among the dregs of a city, or in some of 
the countries of the old world. He is not on 
his guard, because he knows not that an ene- 
my is near. But prudence will suggest a rigid 
scrutiny, before he hires laborers, who may sow 
the seeds of error and immorality in the minds 
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of bis SODS, while scattering wheat or barley in 
the furrows of his field. 

The Christian Farmer will be kind to his 
dumb animah. Nothing shows a man's dispo - 
sition better than his treatment of his inferiors. 
If he is tyrannical or haughty toward them, 
you may be sure .these are marks of his true 
character.* So if he is harsh or unfeeling in 
his treatment of brutes, you may be sure he is 
cold and selfish at heart. 

Cattle are treated cruelly when they are 
forced to tasks greater than their strength. 
This is sometimes done through a mistake of 
judgment, and soinetimes to gratify the vanity 
of a master, who, having little merit of his own, 
attempts to rise into notice by the merit of his 
cattle. But the motive which most commonly 
prompts the farmer to overload his team, is the 
desire of gain. This is as unwise as it is un- 
feeling; for the owner usually loses by the 
excessive tax which he imposes upon their 
strength. 

Cattle are sometimes overworked. The 
labor to which they are put is not improper in 
kind, but immoderate in degree. Time enoue;h 
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is not given them to rest and recruit. If, in ad- 
dition to this, they are- scantily fed. or fed on 
unsuitable food, the cruelty and the injustice 
are much aggravated. 

The farmer, who treats his cattle in the 
manner we have described, will be very apt to 
beat them from caprice or passion. Some 
teamsters seem to beat their oxen as an amuse- 
ment, or from the mere force of habit, without 
thinking of the pain caused by every blow. 
But there is a higher motive for the kind treat- 
ment of dumb animals. ^ Does God take care 
for oxen ? ' — Yes, he does, and he marks every 
stripe given without necessity, and in passion, 
as an ofience against the law of benevolence. 
For wrong done to brutes as well as to meo, 
we must render account in the day of judg- 
ment. They we^p given us to use — not to 
abuse and injure, — and we have no right to ex- 
tort from them a single pang, which necessity 
does not require. We may call our cattle our 
own ; but our ownership does not extend so far 
as to justify wanton stripes. 

And the injury recoils on the owner ; for 
cattle which are treated cruelly, will grow poor, 
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whatever may be the quantity or quality of their 
food. When they treroble in the presence of 
their masters, and at the sound of his voice, in 
vain he will try, with the choicest fodder, to 
make them appear like the herds of his milder 
neighbor. Interest, if not humanity, then, 
should teach the farmer to b*e kind and gentle 
in the treatment of his cattle. 

No miraculous power of speech may enable 
them to remonstrate against our violence, and 
we may see no angel ready to slay us, with his 
drawn sword ; — but the eye of the Lord watch- 
es every stripe, and his ear is open to their mute 
complainings. He takes the part of the weak 
and defenceless, and he will execute vengeance 
in due time. The Christian Farmer will not 
suffer any under his control, to kill birds for 
sjtort, or to rob them of their eggSy or of their 
youngs a9 is done by too many thoughtless peo- 
ple. It were enough for him that it is wan- 
ton and cruel. They build their nests in his 
groves, and, in return for protection, regale 
his eye by their beautiful plumage, and his ear 
by their sweet music. 

But' to disturb and kill them is not only cm* 

11* 
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^- A 19^ mft^^'litk^ Many birds destroj a ODci- 
I^Vw^s^' uMN,\t:k « hich would otherwise devov 
\ V (imtt^^^ <{v^>e». The barn and Mamej 
«««t\%\ii^ mk( the wren, for example, hbor 
i<H ik4Mkv\(ii^^^u>% UMOY hours, every daj-ydnr- 
i(k<i^ jt^ttuuis^r : ;mk{ ilu'tr services, though litde 
w.'inMNM.x *ii^ vrf i^fvat value. Wilson says, 
(N^^ (>H^ r^^^vkkU^ blackbird destroys iromense 
^muib^v^s^f vMi^^tlanjk and other larvae which 
)Mr^ kUsMcf' Kk h^ Jbt^f^Mis by the husbandman, than 
lb<^ C\Mub*ued &¥\>!^ ot* all the feathered tribe. 
kW i\s lbtH)» that in search of food he sometimes 
pull* up a hill of oonu — he repays the farmer, 
a thsH)!^nil tv>UK K>r lhi$ trldin^ damage. Many 
a bird has, thrvHii^h ii^nonxnoe, been represented 
an an euouiy \>i man, n\ hilo really toiling hard 
ior his gwxK Kven IV. Darwin gave up the 
beautiful wooiiptH;ker$ lo destruction, as the 
only means of preventing; the injury done to 
the forest trees by their bills. In truth, how- 
ever, they bore only those trees in which the 
grub has already taken up his residence ; and 
darting in their long, arrowy tongue, put a stop 
to his ravages. Instead then, of killing these 
birds as malefactors, the farmer ought to regard 
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them as most efficient allies in defending his trees 
from dangerous attacks. ^ Kahn tells us, that 
the planters in Virginia succeeded at last, by 
legislative enactment in exterminating the lit- 
tle crow, and exulted much on the occasion ; 
but it was not long before their triumph was 
changed to mourning. They found that the 
acts bad been passed for the benefit of the in- 
sects, not their own ; and they would gladly 
have ofibred a larger bounty to bring hack the 
persecuted birds.' Humanity and interest then, 
unite in demanding protection for the harmless 
and defenceless birds of the air. 

Few duties are more neglected by farmers, 
than planting shade trees around their houses, 
and along the liigh-ways that border on their 
farms. If an abundance of trees, beautiful in 
ghape and delightful in shade, were not near at 
hand ; or if it were costly or laborious to plant 
them, in numbers sufficient for comfort and 
ornament, this neglect would be more pardona- 
ble. Or if the mass of fiirmers in the United 
States, as in England, were only tenants, it 
might be some excuse for this neglect, since 
there would be less encouragement >for plants 
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ing trees, under whose shade strangers, and not 
themselves and their children, might repose. 
But every thing allures farmers, here, to pe^ 
form the duty we are urging on their attentioD. 
The trees of our country yield to none in fit- 
ness for use or for ornament. While in France 
there are but thirty species of forest trees, of 
the largest size, in the United States there aie 
one hundred and forty. And many of these, 
for majesty and beauty, would grace the 
grounds around a palace. 

Nor is there any real difiSculty in rearing 
them for the purpose of ornament. Even laige 
trees may be transplanted, with success.— 
'Count Maurice, of Nassau, when governor of 
Brazil, chose a naked island for his residence; 
and by removing trees, in great numbers, some 
of them fifty years old and more, soon coveied 
it with verdure and beauty.' Or if transplan- 
ting large trees should be thought too expen- 
sive, smaller ones can be obtained from nurse- 
ries. The farmer can, at least, raise shade 
trees from the seed ; and this is thought, by some, 
to be the most eligible mode. ' If it were pos- 
sible,' says one, * to procure young trees, raised 
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r the purpose, a few years might be saved, 
It to take trees from the forest, for the pur- 
ise, is like forcing owls into the sun.' 
If, then, it is so easy to enjoy the luxury of 
ade trees, around one's house, and on one's 
closures ; and if our fanners possess the land 
fee, and the improvements are made, for 
eir own benefit, why do so few avail them- 
Ives of this privilege? Why are so many 
luses exposed to the scorching rays of the ' 
n^ without one tree to temper the noon-day 
;at ? Why do so many unsheltered dwell- 
gs seem to indicate that their occupants are 
Jl afraid of an Indian ambuscade, as their 
thers were of old ? Why such seeming care 
at no tree within gun-shot of their residence, 
lould afford a hiding place for the prowling 
.vage ? When our climate is so favorable to 
le growth of trees, and they are needed here 
ore than in England, to generate moisture, 
id to shield from a brighter and more burning 
m, why are our farmers so slow to imitate the 
iample set them in their father-land ? It is 
ot dread of labor, — it is not want of time, or 
leans, — it is a .want, we bad almost said, a 
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criminal — certainly it is a censuraU 
taste. 

But we would not leave the im 

Some may not be influenced by a i 

this. They may even think a wai 

in such a case, an evidence of g 

They may think that attention to o 

their yards and grounds, is evident 

and a love of show. We would, tl 

the aid of principle. We would ( 

Christian Farmer, to plant trees for 

improving the moral feelings of the c 

The gratification of the eye, the co 

verdant shelter from the summer's 

the healthful freshness imparted to 

phere, we leave out of the accoui 

are blessings of no slight value, a 

enjoyed with a grateful heart ; — ^bu 

influence of what we are here ur 

vastly higher moment. There is a 

n^ction between our character and 

in which we move, especially wh( 

selves create the scenes. When a 

confusion, it is difficult to preserve 

our thoughts, or ordet \n out ^«sl> 
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eat and well arranged, we catch the 
f neatness. Even our thoughts and 
poses will take a tinge of purity, 
do not attribute to beautiful shade trees 
lamental grounds, and gardens, the pow- 
lange the moral character, or disenchant 
\l of selGshness. We do not suppose 
> be a barrier against pride, and envy. 
e suppose that they tend to reGne and 

the mind, — to smooth its roughness, 
ate it above the influence of passion and 
e. A taste for ornamental planting, 
t be often found, where the soul is under 
minion of what is gross and sensual, 
may be exceptions ; but the very sight 
elling embowered with shade trees, sug- 
he thought of purity and peace. A 
suckle, climbing around the door post, 
hiding the window, a rose bush or a li- 
akens the idea of innocence, and refine- 
ind worth. These, at least, are not the 
mts with which men would decorate the 
of discord, and pollution, and hate. 
I gratifying to see that a taste for oma- 

plantiDg, is growing m ova c«a\sNx^ 
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N'ursieries hare been formed, where not ODtjis 
Avii trees of the choicest kind, but forest tieesis 
in the greatest variety, may be obtained, oA: 
reasonable terms. The example has been set, 
of associations for ornamenting public grounds' 
Individuals of taste and wealth, who retire into 
li'iO c\'H]nirr« and engage in agricultural puisuits, 
\^\]\ plant shade trees; and others will not k 
>K^v,- to take measures for enjoying the same 

1 1 i> :o bo ho|>ed that the time is not fardis* 
\AV)X. when at least tlie abodes of the dead shall 
r.oi bo do<iitiiio of ererv ornament but rank 
Nxoods, and thistles. Many grave yards in 
liu"^ oountrv. show a creat want of taste, 
10 a siranircr Indicate a want of affection 
sonsibiliiv. If ornamented with trees and flow- 

m 

OTS, thov would become spots to which the 
serious and rotinod might resort, for quiet coo- 
toniplation on the vanity of earthly scenes. 

A Christian will take care to sehct an em- 
ployment which is lawful, and best adapted to 
his taste and talents. Whatever it may be, 
he will endeavor to excel in it ; — not to grati- 
fy his own ambition, but to honor the Grospel 
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Ibrist* The Christiaa Fanner is epgaged 
1 employment, which gives full scope to 
nost cultivated and powerful intellect. To 
9 it may appear enough if a . farmer has 
cular strength, experience, and. skill to 
igh, and sow, and reap, and perform other 
8 of work which his business demands, 
this is a very unworthy estimate of the 
ifications of a Christian Farmer. Not only 
igth, and experience, and skill to perform 
ain agricultural processes, but a mind well 
plined and richly furnished, are requisite, 
is profession. A portion of the knowledge 
ih he needs, may be obtained from practi- 
Irmers ; — ^but a larger share must be sought 
eriodical publications, and in works of sci- 
s. The farmer, who intends only to go a 
lin round in his business, cultivating particu- 
crops in a particular manner, regardless of 
reasons of what he does, need not take the 
ble to acquire this knowledge. So the 
;k who pretends to cure all sorts of dis- 
8, by the same remedy, may ispare himself 
labor of learning the structure of the hu- 
body,and the nature of the diseases which 

12 
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Ill) |vrofe%Ae!i to remove. But r fanner vhoift- 
lt)it(N lo proceed with judgment 
to \Hi ttlilo to cope with unexpected 
will not be content until be knows the 
of tin* operations whicb be peribnns. 

If w(9 consider wbat 8cienti6c, rs well R 
priuutcal, knowledge tbe business of r tuafB 
I't^quin^H, for complete success, we cRnnot ht 
tVfl that lio needs a course of training, sciioelf 
\vHH tlioroii<;h and extensive than is denaanded 
ill \\w lilM:rnl professions. Wbat is there, or 
rnthor, what w there not, in agriculture, totix 
tin* iutt^licct and make demands on science? 
A pructirnl furmer shall answer : " Almost 
ovtM'y rnrm(*r will find within the range of bis 
suptTinKMuliMuio, a great variety of soil — the 
w(^l and tho dry — the cold and the warm — the 
fnrtilo and the barren — the light and the heavy 
— tho clayey and the sandy. Each of these \ 
varieties, in order to the development of its -j 
latent energies, at the least expense, with the ] 
least exhaustion, and the most for the benefit | 
of the cultivator, requires a diversity of man- r 
agement in its preparation, in its cultivation, in 
the kind of manure wbkb may be applied, 
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' with the greatest prospect of an adequate re- 
turn, and, in the nature of the crop best adap- 
ted to the soil. 

We have, also, a great variety of crops to 
cultivate, different kinds of grain, grasses, fruits 
'and vegetables. Now all these require difier- 
eut kinds of management, in order to their 
successful, culture ; and they are each of them 
better adapted to some particular kind of soil 
than to others. It is not every soil with the 
most skilful culture, that will reward the labor 
of the husbandman with a good crop of wheat 
or com. Some soils will produce a liberal 
crop of grass, others will not ; and among the 
cultivated grasses, some are. peculiarly adap- 
ted to a particular kind of soil, where others 
will entirely fail. 

The application of the various kinds of ma- 
nure, requires the exercise of a sound discre- 
tion, instructed by experience and observation. 
These various kinds are particulariy adapted 
to their appropriate soils. While they will all 
produce a salutary and beneficial eflbct, when 
properly applied, they will fail, or nearly so, 
when misapplied. 
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pbere by which they are, in some measure, 
nourished. 

Botany will teach him respecting the curi- 
ous structure of plants. It will lay open be- 
fiire him the uses of their fibres and roots. It 
will disclose a set of small vessels for convey- 
ing the sap from the root to the branches and 
leaves, which resemble the arteries in the hu- 
miD system ; — and another set of vessels, cor- 
responding to the veins, which convey the sap 
when changed mto food for the plant, to every 
part that needs nourishment, even to the roots 
firom which it proceeded. Nor is this knowl- 
edge of the structure of plants, useless lumber 
in the mind of a farmer. He has opportuni- 
ties to turn it to practical account, almost every 
day of his life. The physician might nearly 
as well be ignorant of the anatomy of the hu- 
man body, as the fanner of the anatoiny of the 
vegetable kingdom. Indeed, the latter is less 
excusable for ignorance, in this respect, than 
the former, — ^for in every tree and vegetable 
by which be is daily surrounded, he has suita- 
ble subjects which he can dissect, without any 
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dread of legal enactments^ or any violation of 
principles deep-rooted in the mind. 

Geology will teach the farmer respecting the 
rocks, which, when decomposed, and mingled 
with animal and vegetable matter form the dif-. 
ferent kinds of soil. ^ In general the nature 
of a soil is determined by the nature of the 
rocks beneath it.' 

Entomology, which he may think, if pursued 
at all, should be left to those who have oothing 
else to do, he will find rich in practical results. 
On a knowledge of the habits of insects, and 
the modes in which their ravages may be pre- 
vented, often depends the successful terminfr- 
tion of his summer's labor. Whoever else 
may neglect these sciences, and be unscathed 
in his business, they cannot be safely neglected 
by the farmer. 

In former times, a prejudice against * book 
knowledge; in regard to their profession, was 
very prevalent among farmers. That preju- 
dice was groundless — was peraicious. A body 
of men proverbial for good sense, could not 

ig remain under its influence,* when the sub- 
was brought before their minds. ' Book 
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iwledge ' in reference to agriculture, what is 
An acquaintance with the best modes of 
forming certain operations in farming — of 
ling certain crops, of improving certain soils. 
H such knowledge as this be hurtful to the 
ner ? Can he safely be without it? As 
11 might the Chemist, in his laboratory, de- 
m against book knowledge, in regard to his 
; and go on, making experiment after ex- 
iment, wasting his time and his money, to 
M>ver a general principle, which his books, 
e bad consulted them, would tell him was 
x>vered, long ago, or from the nature of the 
e, never will be discovered, because it does 
exist. The farmer, by consulting his books, 
lis periodicals, may often find some one else 
tried the same experiment which he is 
ut to undertake, and found it to be useless 
pernicious. 

But we need not, at tbis day, urge the Chris- 
I Fanner to improve his mind and his farm, 
attention to. the records of the experience of 
The numerous periodicals devoted to 
, in our country, some of whwb 
I conducted with great ability, and deserve 
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an extensive patronage, are proof that the prqi^ ill 
dice against book knowledge among iarmoii 
is rapidly dying away. 

Beside the influence of periodical puhGci' 

tions, Agricultural Associations, and puUic a 

hibitions, have done much to dissipate piqudt 

ces against the application of science to iiun- 

ing. Still more, perhaps, has been done bf 

the example of men of wealth and enterprise, 

who have cultivated their lands on scientific 

principles ; and by successful experiment sbowi 

that ' book knowledge' enriches the soil, uJ 

adds to the quantity and excellence of cropi 

The celebrated Mr. Coke of England is u 

example of this, who raised his rents fioD 

$8000 to $200,000 a year, by improved col- 

tivation. 

We merely add, that the Christian Fanoff 
will, not only from regard to his private intff 
est, but from regard to the public welfiire, fa- 
vor every effort to improve hb professioo. 
The prosperity of every portion of the oqd- 
munity, is closely connected with the succes 
of agriculture. If this declines, all the inte^ 
ests of society fall to decay. If ii flourishes.. 
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nber departments flourish with it. The 
ter the amount of products, if the expense 
It increased, the greater will be the pros- 
;y of a community, the greater the popu- 
n, and the greater the ability to support all 
I institutions. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Christian Farmer's Duties. 

'he Christian Farmer will be accommodijh 
towards hu neighbors. He will cheer- 
lend articles which they may 'need— -even 
gh it should sometimes be inconvenient, 
will regard it as one of the sacrifices which 
must sustain, for the privileges of society, 
will not be churlish when his neighbors 
t to borrow a shovel, or a hoe, fi>r which 
las 00 immediate use. Those best supplied 
fiurming implements, may now and then 
t some additional article, and he himself 
flknally may need to resort for assistance 
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c- n»- Twarr-Tmrs^ fit v-il nm. thBrefore. guMlp 
ct Ri ^ £in: A?.- Rr tm hensfii of cobers. '^ 

f«: ^i! itt raretii n' vnc hr tonows, id' 
T*:un * 2- i^nni k^ nc^iiiie. W"i)en ibe tifr 
-•*«? ^ i3:r.i m norriw.? are ir hf rPHEid io kW 
nr v-:l ^:iirr uil nwKsuTf.. nir 'weir+il. wid * 
ina :n: aT::r.tT^ a^f ^ wnnc it oualirr.aswhl 
rt: roTT.^\ r:. ir uisrcsnersi. he will poviik 
:r.:ri> ^.-mfs u :m 'irn: :r al. luen. vii not ' 
:;":- : :w '.v*n UT utf =uis:»ir.inr i!5£: be seeb 

n«»4. ir ns? rfrainr husiz»ss&. He might » 
vtI '^t.'^ nr ns nsjinioT? iar cAnle to ploogk 
h8^ Ttnifts *ir ix xreai lo saapph- his vii^ 
Siuir iwrrv »ru: . v^sr c ^jirinrs fhxn negh" 
p?«iof » «'jaui"tojf :^-ci3: vben it sprifcp 
fcvwr & fc-rsr. V «rp nwofr, lo enjoT a bencfi 
*: Anx^f»:'* fswaae. .1 j* oom and uojoS' 
1: s$ j^ lacvvisisanst wiua lii>eni. manly feelio! 
«5 «^ :iSi Chiistian piiociple. It weakens tl 
induence of a frnner on those with whom 1 
associates — however unexceptionable may I 
tim rett of his conduct. No matter what mi 
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-what his activity — ^what hb de- 
this stain ofselfishness, in the eyes 
], will disfigure the whole. It 
f, in their minds, with the fervor 
s — ^with the earnestness of his ex- 
ith the purest acts of hb benevo-* 
d tbb selfishness — for by men it b 
D, and rarely forgotten, 
at ' good fences make good neighr 
farmer who desires to remove all 
K^ord; will see that hb fences are 
\er repair. If he b negllgf nt in 
his character for thrift, if not 
nay suffer. At any rate, bad fen- 
pt to breed quarreb, and lead to 
Ration. His cattle break into hb 
3lds. They injure hb neighbor's 
lough he may be willing to make 
Dsation for the damage, it is less 
lir to his neighbor. Or the cattle 
ak into his fields, and injure hb 
reparation offered seems to him 
e damage. Hard words ensue-* 
broken — ^the neighborhood take 
ng to their diflferent interests, 



ift>4«a«»%v ixy*. LH'?iMiicei — ind a law! 
«.:it:?: ^ > :>ifc«!=r^ x^«ni linui to terminati 
:!*5 ^txt.:. L">r ,uari» surrxres ibe verdict 
•41^ :t.*i j«r::at^-^ SMS HIS iistil mil the pti 
jr<» Uu* 7«u« jv sut:. u :nif friTe jmrd, * wl 
!fe «*oK:*i .r:te« luur 2«3uj:ia&^, ud thei 

'.\^t:? £Li^*iuciir IT jjat^a:^ a few lod 
■r*!^*:. .t •^•■viiiiior. ii "^-'laLixr-T & few dcca 

.•0>ij> ii:u -t:.>* V ,x*;u Ji-T*: suT^ec all ihis 
.•«':5<: ,1 ::',\2^' ,1 C-^^ t?^' "-g ^^ and of ^ 

liviri.*. A iii-::^r j. u • jiei- ir^i be is 
>!<;' ■.»," ii.TL'i: «-• :.< tuofs — ^?i;: :aat mus 
i *■!•;:::• X5»lH:^ * '.iC- *-. Kisufv bu 

!?' ir* L'»ff. • .:o :^.-v riSrTS i2e rnver. • lead us 
n'j: ■.TCJLTJiicc. *ll1 i?e esicc ia the perfio 
iTJCi -i tcis 3tir: ci' cis cjnr. He knows i 
*':^f: oi.wcs vol.. be mav liil!, — and that w 

■ 

the caiiie ot anoioer make inroads oa bis Is 
even through bis owo fences, he may be ten 
ed to feel it is because they are unnily, 
not because hb fences are low and weak, 
will fear to have bis interests conflict, in si 
delicate circumstances, with those of his nei, 
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. He will see that it is wise to avoid a 
iptation which it is so difficult to encounter, 
bout wounding his own character, and dis- 
louring the cause of Christ. It is an old 
xim that ^ short reckonings make long friend- 
ps.' Neighbors who have frequent dealings 
ih each other, should often balance their ac- 
jnts. It will prevent many hard thoughts, 
d unjust suspicions. Where accounts long 
1 on without any settlement, there will al- 
)6t always be some trouble at last. One 
nks tlie other has charged too high a price, 
has charged what he has not received, or 
led to credit what he has paid. ^ Many a 
tie makes a mickle' — and an account accu- 
jlates much faster than the debtor is aware, 
lie natural reluctance to pay for articles con- 
rqed, years ago, adds to the danger that old 
cx)unts will be disputed. If the parties do 
ft get into a lawsuit, they may ever after be 
Id and distant in their intercourse. The 
bristian Farmer as he would avoid unkind 
ding towards others, and prevent its exer- 
n towards himself, will tiot be loose, in keep- 
gj or slack in settling, his accounts. 

13 
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Farmers should, at least every winter, take ( 
an account of their lands, their stock, their 
produce on hand, their notes, their implemeDts 
of agriculture, and in short, of all their prop- 
erty. Every man ought to koow what his 
circumstances are ; — ^for without this knowl- 
edge, he may form schemes as ruinous to him- 
self, as they are unjust to his creditors. With- 
out this knowledge, he will not be able to 
judge what he can properly devote to chariu- 
ble aud benevolent uses. He may give less 
than his ability demands, and be may give 
more than justice to his family and to othen, 
will warrant. The Christian Farmer will re- 
gard it as a serious duty, to keep such an 
account of his property, that he may know 
at least once a year, what is its real value. 

The Christian Farmer, deriving a large part 
of his subsistence from the products of bis own 
land, may, sometimes, feel that men who live • 
on salaries, are extravagant, or they would not 
need so large incomes. He can scarcely see 
what they do with so much money. He has ' 
not, perhaps, half so much in his hands, during 
be 1 yet he lives as comfortably, be j 
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tbiDks, as a good man ought to desire. He 
may regard the salary of his minister as too 
large, and wish to reduce it— or at least feet 
that his minister lives 'too expensively. 

Now all this would be prevented, if the 
Christian Farmer were to take the trouble, to 
keep an exact account of the expenses of bis 
family, from one day to another. When he 
thinks that men who fiave salaries spend more 
in living than they ought, he leaves out of view 
a large part of his own income. He sets down 
nothing for the use of his horses and waggon, 
and probably chaise — ^nothing for the milk, and 
vegetables, and fruit, and poultry, and grain, 
and meat which he derives from his farm- 
nothing for his fuel — nothing for his house 
rent. He often looks only at what he pays 
out for clothing, and groceri^, and other things 
of this description. The mass of his expenses 
forms no portion of his estimate. Were he to 
pay money for all the articles enumerated a- 
bove, and use them as freely as he does at pres- 
ent, the salary which he regards as extrava- 
gant, would be entirely inadequate to his 
wants. 
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meats. If this should happen, his credit will 
iuflfer ; and those who trust him afterwards, 
will charge an additional price, because they 
do not expect punctual payment. 

It has been recommended that farmers, wlien 
it is possible, should have spare capital suffi- 
cient for the support of their families, and the 
cultivation of their farms, for the year. In that 
case, the avails of their produce would not need 
to be paid out, for articles already consumed ; 
but would be capital, with which the farmer 
could make his purchases, and hire his labor- 
ers to better advantage, the ensuing year. To 
employ spare capital, in this manner, is better 
for him than to employ it in the purchase of 
land which he will not be able to cultivate. 
Some have even said that a farmer, who can- 
not obtain capital in any other way, should sell 
a portion of his farm, and with the avails cul- 
tivate the remainder. 

But it is not merely as good policy, that we 
would advise the Christian Farmer to 'owe no 
man anything.' There is a higher motive than 
this -his peace of mind -his growth in grace, 
and regard for his christian character. 

13* 
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If he is loaded with debt, it will be a source 
of constant perplexity, and vexation. He will 
be seeking for some mode of relief from bis 
burden. He will lose all relbh for what is in- 
tellectual and elevated, in his employment, and 
look at it only as a means of getting out of debt. ^ 
Occupied with his embarrassments, he will have 
no leisure or taste for serious reflection on the 
scenes of another world. He will cease to be 
heavenly minded, and feel justified in fixing 
his affections on the present world. 

He will be tempted to adopt measures for 
obtaining money, whose honesty is questiona- 
ble; and to make promises which he can 
scarcely .expect to perform. His consdence 
will suffer. Soon his neighbors will begin to 
say, he is slack in fulfilling his promises ; and, 
at last, they may even doubt his strict regard '* 
to truth. His creditors, perhaps, will resort to 
the law to compel payment, and his property 
be sacrificed at public sale. That is only a 
small evil. Every instance of extravagance, 
or of imprudence, or even of neglect, of which 
he has ever been guilty, will be remembered, 
aad repeated, and exaggeTOXfiA- ^\% ^g**. 
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be tarDished, and the boly cause of 
er, through his misconduct, 
istian Farmer will ctdtivaie a peace' 
trbearing ypirit towardt hu neighr 
1 is the only spirit by which he can 
uence over their minds, and win 
hrist. It is the only spirit, too, 
lost cases, would render it possible 
ive in comfort. A multitude of in- 
continually occurring, to mar the 
a neighborhood of farmers, if they 
trifle to excite their displeasure. 
'; their sheep, their poultry, as well 
nestics and children, may, at any 
I ground for mutual recriminatioD 
They inust not suffer a slight in^ 
ir gardens, or a few hills of com 
3 in their fields, or an unruly sheep 
3reak friendship, or disturb good 

istian Farmer will cultivate kind- 
piage, as well as kindness in act^ 

neighbors. In his circumstances 
-e need of this, than among the inr 

cities. Characters w» '^eri*:^ 
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Ijf ite rapid oc 
ni the ouuutijf} wl 
the fed 
•ndan 
peof 
■oqminted 
vhofe comsB d 
of ths comtiy 96 
aic tnKBBiitiedy Mid i 
loe phDe,arekept hi me 
to jneaeradao. Feelm 
mm! ftnir qotirek may be easSy 
|m«i(Hidl> wmi feed a sfiiik of censure an 
ttacttfli^ It miD need maeh watcbfulm 
tiie Cl fc i iwm Farater, to resist these influc 
a^d to fcaep lus tongue, at all times, undei 
kwofkiodQess.' 

Hie Christian Fanner will he socia 
fiiandBy, — hot be knows the value <^ time. 
wiD Mt choose to spend hours in convers; 
whidi ought to be devoted to labor ii 
fieUs, or to study by the fireside. He 
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ite, therefore, to interrupt his neighbors, 
isits unreasonable m length, or unseasona- 
1 time. The lounger, who robs men of 
; they often value more than their money, 
'ill regard as a pest to the community, 
vill not forget the admonition of the wise 
, ' Withdraw thy foot from thy neighbor's 
e, lest he be weary of thee.' He will 
1 the reputation of liking to talk bet- 
han to work, for it will ruin his influence, 
ever unexceptionable may be the rest of 
induct. 

be Christian Farmer will feel an interest 
le affiiirs of his neighbors. He will love 
ie them prosperous and happy. If they 
^ away from the right qourse, in moral and 
ious things, he will mildly and frankly, at 
oper time, point out their fault. But he 
be careful to do it in a manner which will 
give offence, or get him the name of a 
-body in other men's matters. He will 
Y to attain the just medium between in- 
rence to their welfare, and impertinent in- 
rence in things with which he has nocon- 
. If his heart is under the influence of 
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the precept, * Thou shalt love thy Deighborwh 
thyself,' he will find it easy to avoid botbselfii V 
neglect, and culpable inquisitiveness, in regirf * 
to the ofiairs of other people. 

The Christian Farmer will be a warm frieii 
to the cause of Temperance. He will neitbsl' 
make use of ardent spirit, nor give it to bj*' 
family, his visitors, or his workmen. |! 

He will avoid it himself, as an eneroj 
health, morals, amiableness of temper, intel- 
lect, and growth in piety. He will avoid it,s 
impeding him in the prosecution of his businefli 
It clouds his mind and exposes him to mab 
bad bargains. When he has no bargains tt 
make bis business demands the continual el- 
ercise of a clear and cool judgment. The ei- 
citement of a single glass may sometimes be 
seen in crops, meagre, because planted in i 
wrong state of the soil— -or injured, becauN 
gathered at an improper time. Like a ship 
master in a storm, or among floating moun- 
tains of ice, the farmer needs a mind unexcited, 
and a judgment ever under his control. 

The Chr'istian Farmer will not sufierhii 
family to use ardent spirit, becuase it exposes 
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imn to similar evils. It is unfriendly to the 
ppBt of a household, and to family government, 
k'makes the mind restless, fiery, and uneasy 
nder restraint. It exposes his children to 
tofane and dangerous company, and may, not 
■likely, end in drunkenness and death. His 
im comfort and {)eace, and their respectabili- 
r, usefulness and salvation, will prompt him 
^fxclude the fatal poison from hb dwelling. 

What he knows to be so pernicious to him- 
df and to his family, he dare not ofibr in 
iendly hospitality to his guests. He will not 
crifice his own principles and conscience, at 
e shrine of false politeness. He will not 
■atify their appetite, at the expense of their 
•uls. 

The Christian Farmer will withhold ardent 
irit from his workmen, both for their good 
id bis own. He would not desire, were it 
Bsible, to poison their bodies, and ruin their 
•uls, for the sake of wringing a little more la- 
ir from their exhausted muscles. He dare 
It traffic in human blood, and send his neigh- 
nr to perdition, to increase his own gains. 
ot be has no temptation to thb. He knows 
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that ardent spirit diminisbes the strength oil 
workiDen, and their capacity to endure 
He knows that it makes them passioDita, 
unmanageable. He knows that it leads 
to do less work, and often to do it badly, 
knows that under its influence they 
abuse his cattle, and break or injure hb tiook| 
Regard to his own comfort and interest, no ks 
than to their temporal and eternal good, itt 
hb face as a flint against the use of aidesl 
spirit by his laborers. 

The Christian Farmer will be a friedd t 
the temperance cause, on account of its inflv 
ence on society. Ardent spirit, it has bee 
abundantly proved, is the cause of a large pa 
of the poverty, disease, insanity, violence ar 
crime, which burden and agitate our countr 
It blasts the public welfare, disturbs the puU 
peace, and pollutes the public morals. It witi 
draws men from public worship, and hardei 
their hearts against the influence of truth. 

As a friend to religious institutions, tl 
Christian Farmer w'dl wage a war of extern 
oatkn against ardent spirit. Many ecclesias 
oilaocieties ha?e become weak, if not extiw 
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^Hirough its baneful influence. The drunkard 
S^ncrally ceases to have the ability, or the in- 
^linatioo, to aid in supporting religious institu- 
tions. And many of those who are not called 
^mnkardsy but who drink ardent spirit in quan- 
tities once thought to be moderate, lose their 
iriisb for tbe house of God. Their property, 
too, dwindled away through negligence, bad 
bargains, and the cost of their drinking, they 
either sell, and remove with the remnant to the 
West, or become day-laborers in the place of 
their residence. The vender of ardent spirit, 
who has got possession of their estates, cannot 
cultivate all his lands. Through bad manage- 
ment, in the hands of tenants, the soil decays ; 
the lands decline in value, because sober men 
do not choose to live in such a neighborhood ; 
■nd tbe whole society suffers in consequence. 
' The sober and industrious have a heavier bur- 
den- thrown upon them than they can bear; 
and religious institutions are either given up, or 
aap|(orted by foreign aid. 
■ The Christian Farmer will entertain right 
fcelingw towards the institutions of religion. 
Hm time, his influence, his personal effi>rts, 

14 
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I 

will be cbe^olly dimiMdto^flicfM' ^ff^^ 
If D^ed be, be will ik>t draw bafSk^'Aoitt per- 
sonal sacrifices, in their tupport. 

His pastor be will w^feomei t6 Mr boM; 
and to bis beart. He will not Mpect'l6 M 
bim perfect, and if be sees a fidlh^^ faa^ii^fli^ 
bis own sake, for tbe sate df bis ttitBjr, iM 
for the sake of religion, ratbuer ooneeid iti'dii 
proclaim it on the bouse top. Hb #i]| A> iril 
be can to increase tbe infltMttlee and tiselbMtl 
of bis pastor. If difficultks ante vf tbe aoeiiiy 
o^ church, be will be the advocate ef piMe 
and moderation. 

He will not hesitate to bear bis shtre df Uia 
Expense ht supporting religiods imtitiition^ be- 
cause he cannot be compelled to da h', bf kw. 
He will not think it bard to pay a prb p ort i ftp 
equal to what others pay, who are poorer ; bifr 
will he pay, with a reluctance, which shows thtt 
be reganb dt given for support of tike Gtoipel, 
asr thrown away. 

If others attempt to partbipate in the beM- 
fits of PcMSc Worship, at tbe ezpedeer of ttieir 
neighbors, be will not imitate their eximpli. 
""^ will regard it a» niean, nn^st, ua6farbtiiD, 
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ifiensive to God. He will esteem the 
nal benefits of the Gospel enough to de^ 
the support of its institutions, as a means 
>moting the welfare of society. He will 
mber the noble testimony of Washing- 
n his farewell Address to the people of 
Jnited States. 'Of all the dispositions 
labits which lead to political prosperity, 
on and morality are indispensable sup- 
. In vain would that man claim thetrib- 
3f patriotism, who should labor to sub- 
the great pillars of human happiness, those 
st props of men and citizens. The mere 
ician, equally with the pious man, ought 
$pect and to cherish them.' ' Let us with 
on indulge the supposition that morality 
be maintained without religion. Reason 
experience both forbid us to expect that 
>nal morality can prevail in exclusion of 
ious principles.' The Christian Farmer 
^s that religious principle will not long sur- 
^ if religious institutions fall to decay. 
Y are necessary to the very existence of a 
blican government ; and the man who re- 
\ to join in their support, whatever may 
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Iv (tt:5 (tw^f^ssions, can do Dothing more hostile 
^« iHv' ^viitical institutions ofour country. 

I^u th« cffi?ct of religion in cementing tbe 
f(H^m{ %t^yl$ of government, is not tbe only good 
^'^n^^M«l inrtuence which it exerts. Its ow- 
'*v\Ti>'ii ^'itk political economy is a subject 
^ l*v() \{c-5\^rw9 a much more tborouo^i exam- 
\\Nitv<>. than it has hitherto received. Beyond 
sH tv^fvniAMo doubt, the institutions of religioo 
r\*(Hi\ » iu fH'itiniiiry rcsuUs^ all the cost of their 
5up|\>rt. Kani:«h thoin from a society, for thirty 
ywux. ;iiui thon $oe« ifthe land, and the houses, 
haw not sunk inoro in value, than it would 
Imv\* ovv^t to supjH>rt the Gospel. Instead of 
iu\i\istrv, \ou will tind idleness, — instead of 
t\*u»pcraiKH\ you will find beastly intoxicatioD, 

■4n<t\^uvl of i|uiol neighborhoods, you will find 
n\H-so atui iMvfanonoss, and riot, — instead of 
)HHioo and iVirndship, you will find violence 
and laws!iuit»« and family quarrels, — instead ol 
\\w hou!K> of (lod thronged with worshippers, 
who u^tbor strength to resist temptation, and 
itH'niit thoir exhausted powers, you will find 
tavtmiH thronged with drunken brawlers, who 
booonie excited to new deeds of wickedness. 
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by a day of leisure, and exhaust still more 
their weary frames. The sober and the pious, 
bare removed to other towns, to enjoy reli- 
gious privileges, and get rid of troublesome 
neighbors ; and none who value their own peace, 
or the comfort and education of their fami- 
lies, without strong necessity, continue to make 
such a place of discord and pollution, the place 
of their abode. The fences of the farmer are 
torn down and carried off for fuel ; his orchards 
and gardens are robbed ; and he can regard none 
of his property as safe, which is in any degree 
exposed. The pleasantness of the surface, 
and the natural richness of the soil, might al- 
lure men of respectability and worth, to settle 
there ; but a nearer view of the state of society, 
repels them from its neighborhood. In the 
natural course of things, the fruitful field be- 
comes a desert ; and the moral corruption of 
the community is visible in the decaying man- 

and the neglected farms. , 

This is no sketch of fancy. One need not 

beyond the limits of New England, to 
hs original. The Christian Farmer, who 
examines the subject, will find the description 
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ikri ff ielnd i«giri to Dolh- 

"BBliillfclllllMW^, ill 'Vbicfa Hb |llU|Mi} lie 
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jessiHzziB onmor id coofcnD to 
iitr^ouiiftDC iciuihiiroaoucm. UbIcb tliroagh 
iiNsiiiasniieifi. ibn- TBrehr lAr a eonne which 
lumiir 2umicir fl.is? ticb sancgioB, or go fiutber 
tnnr c euih? in? vec. And if thej shouU 
m&k^f :Tif Anfunrc. t: «':iq1£ beosteless. Sap- 
iviM' ihs: ur f^nliiMeDec Lepsiaiure were to 
<»niirc itv'Tv vhcr. iDf re&l iaterests of tbar 
:v*vrkSC£rs{!rii2s^ iomKni. for Adraacuie gCDenl edu- 
^Jiii^QL— ^TnQ&dJc coizijaD cid DOl sanction these 
hvs^ xiipr m duU he toni from the Statute 
Bxiik. beme tbeie had keen time for a tbor- 
o<^ tml ; and the men who had dared to cou- 
sah the public good, rather than public opio- 
ion, woaU not soon have another opportunity 
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No permanent improvement, then, roust be 
expected, in Common Schools, which is not 
lequired by public opinion. But on whom 
does public opinion, in our country, depend ? 
The noble and the wealthy may give tone to it, 
in the monarchical governments of the old world. 
Not so in this land of freedom. The propor- 
tion of persons engaged in agriculture, in the 
United States, is greater than in Europe. 
While this class embraces about five-sixths of 
our population, it embraces about two thirds of 
the population of France, and about one-third 
of the population of England. And a lafger 
proportion of this class are owners of land, in 
the United States, than in England or France. 
Their comparative respectability and intelli- 
gence, here, are greater, and consequently, they 
have a more decided influence in the forma- 
tion of public opinion. Indeed, it is only of 
late that governments, on the continent of Eu- 
rope, have seen fit to consult the wishes of the 
common people in their measures. But in our 
country, from the day that the Pilgrims lan- 
ded on Plymouth rock, the people, in distinc- 
iioa from kings and nobles, Wn^ >Qfe^w "^^ 
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source of public opioioDy as tbey ace of poGth 
cal honor aud office. 

To the great body of iarmen, theo, 

than to any other dass, it beloogs to ileaiil 

what public opiiiioii shall be, in ra^gud to ait 

Commoo Schods, and ofcoursei whatahdlki 

the destinies of our eountrjr. The Ctnliill 

Fanner will feel the weight of tbia 

bility. He will expand hu fiewa to the 

nitude of the object, and soflbr no 

demagogues to prejudice him agaiiMt bb 

hiterest. There is more danger, in our 

try', from an ariitocracy of knowledge, thai 

from an aristocracy of tUJet and of wmhki 

Our laws do not admit of entails, which p«- 

petuate estates in the fiimilies of a nobilitj. If 

there is ever a real aristocracy, under oar 

republican institutions, it will be fimaded ii 

the knowledge of one class, while another I 

class is sunk in comparative ignorance. Hh ' 

only way to prevent this, is to elevate the 

character of Common Schods. Whatever m^ 

be their condition, education will go on ; bot if 

they are neglected, it will be the educatiao of* 

-"' 'if the community. Those wfco 
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understand the value of knowledge, will spare 
no expense in the education of tbeir children. 
If the means are not furnished in Common 
Schools, private schools will be established. 
The process has already begun. In some 
towns of New England, more is expended on 
private, than on Common Schools. In the 
former, children of one class enjoy every ad- 
vantage which can be furnished by the best 
modes of instruction, expensive apparatus, and 
teachers trained up to their profession and am- 
ply compensated for their labor. In the latter, 
children of another class have access only to 
privileges, comparatively meagre. The teach- 
ers have but feeble inducements to become 
qualified for their employment, — the means for 
illustrating the studies are few, and the pro- 
gress of the pupil must be slow and impeded. 
Knowledge is power, and it never fails to 
give its possessor an advantage over the igno- 
rant. While, then, the Christian Farmer will 
do nothing to check the growth of private es- 
tablishments for education, but will rather re- 
gard them as means for advancing general 
knowledge ; he will remember that Common 
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Schoois, alone can prevent a broad dis 
of rank, among our citizens. The first d 
Christian Farmer, in regard to Common £ 
then, is to obtain and endeavor to forn] 
minds of others, correct views of their 

The Christian Farmer, will not, like 
from a slight cause, or no cause, be abse 
the meetings when committees are ap| 
and arrangements made, for establishin 
mon Schools for the season. Id hir 
examining teachers, in providing the d< 
means for the comfort of scholars, and 
ing the schools, he will cheerfully per 
part, and not try to shift off these dut: 
others. He will not leave the instnu 
the pupils to feel,fix>m his neglect, that 
nothing how the school is managed ; 
cheer them by his presence, as often as 
siness. admits. 

He will prepare himself for the c 
examining teachers, and visiting sch 
reading works which treat of the qual 
of instructers — the most approved n 
teaching — and the best school books, 
take care that the scholars have evei 
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' for pursuing their studies with suc- 
e will be ready to adopt new appara- 
new plans for teaching, when they 
n thoroughly tested ; and will oppose 
iralent apathy which makes so many 
jtricts content to stand still, while their 
3 are advancing in knowledge and re- 
He will have no sympathy with 
tous spirit, which would hire teachers 
they are cheap, and refuse to build 
nt school houses, because they are 
He will feel that money should never 

competition with knowledge and mo- 
lough he is fully aware that the best' 

and the best apparatus, and the most 
at school houses, are the cheapest. 
e is, in the end, more expensive than 
;e. ^ There is that withholdeth more 
neet, and it tendeth to penury,' is in 
Dore true, than in reference to the pal- 
gs made by hiring cheap teachers, and 
ingfrom children the means of instruc- 
Common Schools. The harvest, in 
', will be like the seed sown. If you 
», you will reap tares ;' if you sow 
r, you will reap also spaT\Ti%\^ . 
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Few things tend more to promote goodi 
morals and intelligence, in a country town, 
than a well selected Parish Library. Bj 
reading, as bis leisure permits, a choice collec- 
tion of books, the Cbrbtian Fanner's intellect 
is expanded, his sphere of influence enlarged, I Pa 
and his happiness much augmented. His chil- 
dren and domestics, too, instead of wastiof 
their leisure in idle listlessness, or what id 
worse, spending it in immoral company, and 
in vain or pernicious amusements, will keep 
at home, and enjoy the long winter eveningi 
in gathering intellectual treasures. The fire- 
side will be cheerful and pleasant. Useless 
chat, and narrow-minded scandal will be fii' 
away. The happy circle, accustomed to cois- 
mune with the great and good of past ages, 
and familiar with the thoughts and feelings of 
living authors of taste and talent, will scorn 
the low tales of the ignorant, or the malicious 
slander of the envious. 

Sabbath School Libraries, in a measure, now 
supply reading for the younger members of i^ 
family ; and many of the works lately pre- 
pared for youth, may be read, with profit, by 
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lersons of all ages. It was not so, in the 
hildhood of the writer. Then, there were 
lo Sabbath Schools, and no Sabbath School 
libraries. The collection of books, in private 
libraries, was also much less than now. The 
i'arish Library was almost the sole resource 
or those who wished, in the country, to find 
raluable books, especially historical, and other 
imilar works. 

But notwithstanding this favorable change, 
ind all that has been done by the friends of 
Sabbath Schools, in providing books for the 
^oung, there is still need of the Parish Libra- 
ry. From this source, many now conspicuous 
in public life, gained their earliest knowledge, 
idd formed their taste for elevated subjects. 
• If appointed to select books for the Parish 
Library, you should not choose them at ran- 
dom. Be not deceived by a fair title page. 
It is not best to trust to the bookseller, merely, 
for sometimes the bookseller may not know 
^he exact character and merits of all the works 
iRrbich his shop contains ; and if be does, he 
cannot know the tastes, and circumstanoes of 
those for whose use you are purchasing. Nor 

15 
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can he know, unless you have with you 
catalogue of the books already in the librai 
and he takes the trouble to look it over, ai 
weigh it well — ^which will not often be doo 
— what kind of books you most need. To 
Library may be deficient in history, and y 
he might advise you to buy poetry, or essaj 
However good these woiks might be, in tbec 
selves, they would not be good for your 1 
brary, when you most needed works of a d: 
ferent kind. It is very natural that booksi 
lers should wish to trade with you, and ofti 
they would not think of inquiring whether tl 
books they have on hand are such as y( 
really want. 

Before leaving home, ascertain what sort « 
works you ought to purchase, in order to tnal 
a proper variety in your Library; whetb 
works of history, or theology, or iiiiscellan; 
If ]rou think yourself not fully qualified for tl 
task of selecting, it would not be amiss to coi 
suit your clergyman, or some other person < 
intelligence and taste. The trust is onei 
o slight magnitude ; for if you introduoe ini 
Mir Paridi library, a work immmBl, i 
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merely insipid, it is like choosing a wicked, or 
a weak man, to be a companion of yourself 
and your family, for many long years. 

The Christian Farmer, too, will not grudge 
a slight tax, to purchase new books enough to 
keep up an interest in the Parish Library. 
Men are fond of novelty, and a library which 
is not frequently replenished, will certainly lose 
its hold on the public mind, and soon run 
down. This has been the fate of many a 
Parish Library. Their history, in brief, is 
this. The most enterprising and intelligent 
members of the Parish, come together, and vote 
to establish a Library. A good deal of in- 
terest is felt, and money enough subscribed to 
purchase a handsome collection of valuable 
works. Rules are adopted in respect to the 
use of the books ; and the Library meetings 
are, for a time, well attended. At length, 
the books begin to be worn by hard use; 
they have Ipst th^ir fresh, alluring look ; they 
have been read, or at least, taken out, by a 
large part of the proprietors, and as a natural 
result, few care for them again. The spirit 
which existed, at first, has subsided. A part 
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M tr0^ e^Mipaajr rs&Me to be taxed far the ^ 
^c^ of iMknt u> the aock, aUegiog that tbey 
^^^t"^ %\f^aAy fiwre fiwd books than are taken 
iffttn i\iH Utbrny. The rest become dbsatis- 
f¥'/\f and the end is, ehber that they conclude 
Uf disband, each taking his proportioo of the 
nf9<f\ln, or else the library is left in some lonely 
rtftnUf to be rarely risited except by moths and 
Mpfilorw. These are now and then disturbed 
by Momo person, more inquisitive than his 
tiri|(hlM>rSy who seeks, in this deserted spot, a 
furl from history, to aid him in a speech be- 
fnrn n village Lyceum, or for a celebration on 
tho fourth of July. 

'I'lm writer has seen Libraries which coo- 
tniiuul a vory respectable number of works, 
Murh M!! x\w community need, given up as nse- 
lo'i.'* hv lhi> owners. Nothing was wanted to 
(wivo tho spirit which originally collected the 
\^>lum^« Imt a small sum annually, to pa^ 
oImM' nt'w and }M>)Hilar works. The fbundi- 
IKM) \\a;it |^HHi. tlK" building was somd aod 
vSM^^UKv^tk^^ : but it wa$ abandoned, far wt 
o; * v>^ ^xvl^cs o\jViH>ev: in Kpaina^ ks wia- 
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Library is to be found, a Christian FarmtT 
can scarcely do a tnore patriotic work, than to 
rouse his fellow citizens to their duty, in re- 
viving and reestablishing it. 

The Christian Farmer will cheerfully pay 
his portion of the public taxes. He will re- 
gard it as the price for the privileges of so- 
ciety, and for the protection of his property 
and personal rights. If his taxes are suiall, 
the burden will be light. If they are large, 
he will have the more means of payment. 
He will not be so unreasonable, as to com- 
plain that his taxes increase with the increase 
of his property. He will not, like many, when 
he has ample means at hand, compel- the col- 
lector to call again and again for his taxes, be- 
cause he dislikes to part with his money. In 
this, as in all his other dealings, he will keep 
in view the honor of his religion, and feel that 
he is not living to himself. He will endeavor 
to imitate the exatnple of his master, who, 
rather than give the slightest occasion for re- 
proach against the gospel, wrought a miracle 
to pay tribute. 

We have already remarked that the Chris- 
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litical matters, without a violation of duty. 
For the misconduct of rulers, he is in a mea- 
sure answerable, because he has not done all 
he could to place better men in office. He 
cannot expect that his prayers for a just and 
equitable government, will be of any avail, 
while he neglects the means already in his 
power, for securing this result. In a republi- 
can government, if men of principle and in- 
tegrity fill public stations, it is because they 
are elevated by the votes of freemen. How, 
then, can a christian elector pray for rulers 
who shall be just, * ruling in the fear of God,' 
while he neglects the only means by which 
his prayer can be answered. 

The Christian Farmer will not be pre- 
vented, by slight excuses, from voting for civil 
rulers. Neither the charge of mingling reli- 
gion with politics, nor any other charge which 
men destitute of principle, may invent, will 
deter him from the polls. It is no less his 
right as a citizen, than his duty as a Christian, 
to exercise his elective franchise, and to exer- 
cise it in .the fear of God. A warm party 
politician he will not be, — ^for it is scarcely 
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js, the tenure by which a large portioD of 
i soil is held, and the condition of laborers, 
I very different. Under the feudal system, 
art of the cultivators of the soil were slaves, 
lese were the most numerous class. They 
i a right to nothing but subsistence and 
thes, from their master, and he claimed all 
i profits of their labor. All they accumula- 
I belonged to him. Sir Walter Scott de- 
ibes the dress of a peasant, in these times, 
>art of which was a brass ring, resembling a 
;'s collar, soldered fast to his neck, with an 
cription stating that he was ^ the bom thrall 
Cedric' 

Another class, who cultivated the ground, 
feudal times, were those called villani or 
[ains. They were bound to the soil, and 
nsferable along with it, — but they differed 
m slaves, in paying a fixed rent to their 
sters for the land which they cultivated, 
i then all .the fruits of their labor and in- 
3try, became their own property. 
A third class of agriculturists, in feudal 
les, were free men. These, in addition to 
imall property of their own, usually culti- 
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vaied land belonging to their more wealthy 
neighbors, for which they paid a fixed rent 
But their state was so wretched — they woe 
so much exposed to the tyranny of the grett 
proprietors of land,- that many of them, io de- 
spair, renounced their freedom, and becoming 
slaves to their more powerful masters, sought 
safety and peace at the price of liberty. Then 
has been a gradual improvement in the condj* 
tion of agriculturists in Europe, — but in Eng- 
land, Henry YIII, in 1514, enfranchised two 
slaves belonging to his manors, and as late as 
the year 1 574, ^ there is a commission iiroD 
Queen Elizabeth with respect to the manu- 
mission of certain bondmen belonging to her.' 
Even at the present time, in Russia, ^ the great 
mass of the population are slaves, attached to 
the glebe.' ^ In Poland, sometimes denomi- 
nated the granary of Europe, this humiliation 
is aggravated by subjection to a foreign roas- 
ter.' In Asia Minor, the pachas generally get 
possession of a large share of the produce of 
the land. The present ruler of Egypt, Mo- 
hammed AH, has taken into his own hands al- 
)st all the lands in the country. Even the 
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riers of those lands which have not yet 
m seized, are not masters of the crops. 
ey cannot dispose of them until the agents 
government have taken what portion tbey 
ise, at their own price. No one is permit- 
to fix a price for himself, or to choose a 
rket. In the SandwiSh Islands, the people 
not own a foot of land. The king and the 
^fs take what they please of the little pro- 
e that is raised. The Hindoos have no 
perty in the soil. The lands which they 
ivate are the domain of the prince, who is 
sole proprietor In Lower Canada, on thd 
ks of the river St. Lawrence, land is still 
i by tenants who pay a tithe of fish, or ao 
ivalent in money. And even in Eaigland, 
3re agriculture is most skilfiilly conducted, 
greater portion of the land is held under 
erior lords, — is occupied on lease,-^ — and no 
)nsiderable share of the products are s^^al* 
ed up by rents, 9nd taxes, and tithes to 
clergy. The poor-rates are so heavy, 
: some proprietors have relinquished their 
tes, to avoid the burden of payment, 
n no country on earth is the situation of 
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farmers- so eligible, as iQ the United States, 
they use their advantages. With a go?en 
menty free, and administered on economic 
principles, with sound political and religioi 
institutions, with a soil that richly rewan 
skilful cultivation, and with no superincumbe 
mass of aristocracy fo check their energie 
and consume their earnings, the agriculturii 
of our country, hold in their own bands, und 
the blessing of heaven, ample means of pre 
perity in this life, and of happiness in tl 
world to come. If they are dissatisfied wi 
their situation, they will hkve no reason 
complain, when what they enjoy is given 
others, who know how to estimate its vali 
^ He hath not dealt so with any nation,' sboi 
be the warm sentiment that fills the heart 
an American Farmer, and that bursts spon 
neously from his lips, not in the boastful toi 
of pride and vain-glory, but in the chasten 
accents of gratitude and praise. 



END. 
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